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Avery-Staub Shoe Co. 


255 South Broadway 


Byrne Building, : - Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fashionable Footwear 


LARGE STOCK BEST ASSORTMENT 








Mail Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled 


Cc. M. STAUB F. H. AVERY 


Offered for Sale for a Short Time 





THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS 13,000 YARDS OF CALICO COVERED WITH PRUNES, ON MY KANCH 


302 ACRES AT $106.00 AN ACRE. 175 acres being in trees. No encumbrance 
Seven miles from ocean, high range of foothills tempers southwesterly trade winds ; 
elevation 450 feet. Highly improved ranch, with running water in creek. For sale 
entire. Within 300 yards of R. R. depot, church, postoffice, telegraph, etc. 


About 100 acres in 8-year-old prunes and apricots. 484 acres in 3-year-old apricots, almonds, peaches 
16 acres in 2-yesr-old apricots, peaches. 18 acres in 1-year-old apricots, peaches. 6 acres in blue 
and sugar gums. Enough oranges, lemons, etc., for home and local sale. Balance of land all in 
gras. hay, corn, clover, pumpkins, carrots, etc. Last year’s crop was: 1684 tons dried prunes 
546 tons dried apricots. 109 tons baled hay. 4% tons barley grain). 8% tons corn (shelled). Besides 
——— etc. All damaged fruit, waste grain from stables, pumpkins, corn, etc., turned into hogs 
No Irrigation Necessary. Our ranch is all valley land; 20 feet to water (average) 
Giant Sycamores and Monterey Pine avenues, and wild tobacco on ranch 
12 Roomed Dwelling, with all modern improvements, deep verandas (screenedir). Half interest 
in 1 inch gravity flow mountain water. Water piped all over house Garden, tennis court, 
stables, two wells, windmill, tanks, etc. 
6 Roomed Boarding House for ranch hands, stabling for 16 horses, 2 cows, etc. barn covers 115 
tons baled hay. Covering for all machinery. Tool house. Grain warehouse separate. 
% ten foot cultivators, 3 heavy wagons, | spring wagon, 3 harrows, 2 buggies. mower, rake, smaller 
horse cultivators, gang and fand ploughs, etc. Large and well selected horses. 3 mares bred 
to son of Red Wilkes (1749). 
Drying Pilant—capacity 1200 tons green fruit; including Anderson Dipper (large), Hamilton 
Grader (green and > fruit), 13000 yards calico, 1600 boxes; trays, trucks, tracks, etc 
Oil Wells now being sunk about one mile south of this property. 
Reason for sale, owner has nitrate and railroad interests in South America requiring attention 
Title Guaranteed by Orange County Title and Abstract Co., Incorporated, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Reference (by permission), Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Address Owner, E. PETRIE HOYLE, 


Rancho Cafiada de los Alisos, Fl Toro, Orange Co., Cal. 
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PRE-BEMINENTLY 


he most centrally lo- 
cated, best appointed 
and best kept Botel 
in the city. 


American or Guro- 
pean Plan. 


Rates reasonable. 


Second and ... 
Spring Streets 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Headquarters in Los Angeles for the Tourist Travel 


CROCERIES S3¥e%* 


S 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FAMILY AND HOTEL SUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Send us memoranda of your probable wants, and will name you prices. We handle 
the highest grade of all pure foods, 43” Catalogue mailed free. 


J. R. NEWBERRY & CO., 
216-218 S. Spring St., op. Los Angeles Theatre, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Polished and lished shell ll 
CALIFORNIA QURIOS relished ond cnpoished stl of al 
Gem Stones; Mexican Opals; Japanese Cats’ Eyes; Orange Wood, plain and 


inted ; Pressed Flowers, Ferns and Mosses; Jewelry made from Coast Shells ; 
5x8 Photos, California Scenes, mounted and unmounted. Wholesale and Retail. 


E. L. LOVEJOY, 126 W. FOURTH STREET 
Mail Orders Solicited. Los Angeles, Cal. 


GLAS os Shak Book Manufacturers The Pacific 6 Seenees MAN'S 


& LONG 213-215 New High St. 
Los Angeles. FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
Tel. Main 535 618-624 South Broadway 
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There’s Nothing in Los Angeles 
$e,eland.  ~=CORONADO WATER SOUP 
MR. WHEDON, at 204 S. Spring Street 
pisribates CORONADO WATER "kar 1204 


Se Cool and 











WOODLAWN, THE NEW RESIDENCE TRACT OF LOS ANGELES 


Call on Owner for Information, at 
319% South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Woodlawn, the residence tract of Los Angeles. Prices, $600, $700, $750, $800 and $1000. This propert 
can only be obtained from the owner, Thos. McD. Potter, 319% So. Broadway, Los Angelen, Ca 


VALUABLE... 
CIRCULATION 
means READERS 


To gain readers and hold them, 


A PUBLICATION 
MUST FURNISH 
SOMETHING 
READABLE. 


The leading 


LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
and NEW YORK 





newspapers say that the 


LAND OF SUNSHINE | 


DOES. 
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Abbotsfora Inn: 


EIGHTH AND HOPE STREETS 





OFFICE AND PATIO OF THE INN. 
The only thoroughly comfortable tourist hotel 1n Los Angeles 
Heated throughout by steam. Convenient to four lines of street railway 
Just outside the business district. Strictly first-class 
None but white labor is employed 
Convenient to All Seaside Resorts 
F. A. SHEPARD 
CHARLES B. JACOBS ABBOTSFORD INN CO. 
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ARTISTIC FRAMING 


A SPECIALTY___.—_—_—_ A 


Near the Foothills 


— Ten-acre 
, Orange 
Groves 
in 
frostless 
locality. 






I also have Peach 
and Apricot Orch- 
ards, and Vineyards and 
Farming Lands for 
Stock and Grain. 


All first-class and plenty of water 
for irrigation. 


CITY BUILDING LOTS 





Inquire of owner, 


George Elliott, 421 $. Spring St. W. S. ALLEN 
Pictures, Mouldings, Asis” Malelol and Stollonery 
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332-334 South Spring Street, Los ANGELEs, CaL. 

















POMONA COLLEGE sy*=™o"" 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni- 
versity of California and other Graduate 
Schools. Also preparatory School, fitting 
for all Colleges, and a School of Music of 
higk grade. 
Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 
JOHN C, FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


For GIRLS aNd YOUNG Laoies 
865 W. 23d St., Los Angeles. 


Handsome home with family discipline and refined 
family life, for twenty girls. New annex this year, 
containing assembly room, class rooms, studio, 
gymnasium, etc. Preparatory to be opened this 
year. Girls graduated in Latin and English 
courses, and prepared for any college to which 
women are admitted. Extended course in English 
Language and Literature, and special opportun- 
ities for work in Art, History, ete. During the 
summer Mrs. Caswell travels in Europe with 
classes. 


CHAFFEY, : at ONTARIO, 
THe Mooet Coron’), CAL. 
An ENDOWED Preparatory and Boarding 


School. 
15 PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS: 
amen” _ Hopkins ; Oxford, Eng.; Wesleyan, 
onn.; Toronto, etc. 

INDIVIDUAL METHOD: The bright 
are not retarded, the slow not crowded 
Graduate not “‘in four years,” but when 
necessary credits are gained—be it earlier 
or later. 

CHAFFEY GRADUATES 8UCC EED: 
5 have been Editors of their respective 
University publications ; 3, Business Man- 
agers; a ‘number have taken first prizes 
in thetoricals ; one, a member Cal. State 
Univ, Faculty; one, a Fellow in Chicago 
Univ.; 2 Asst. Prin. High Schools ; 2 Edit- 
ors one publishe rs weekly papers ; etc. 

HEAL The *‘ College Home ’”’ is peculiar 
Cease of the motherly care of the ma- 
tron, the abundance of well cooked and 
well served food, and other conditions that 
make the new student healthy and hearty. 

TENTH YEAR begins Sept. 17, 1896. 

Address Dean, William T. Kan all, A. M. 
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PASADENA. 


MISS ORTON’S 
Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 


Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges 


FROBEL INSTITUTE ‘cess o« nosse 


QIEST ADAMS ST. COR, HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


All grades taught, from Kindergarten to College 
Training School for Kindergartners a specialty 


PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 


Circular sent on application. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-192% South Grand Avenue 


For resident and oy pupils. Anattractive home 
and thorough school. 


MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEU 
PRINCIPALS 


A BoaRoInG ScHoOoL FoR Bors 
Ideal location in country, near the foothills 
Forty boys, eight teachers. Not a Jarge school 
but a good one. Military discipline. $250.00 4 
year. Noextras. Send for catalogue. 
C. A. WHEAT, Principal, 
P. O, Box 193. 


: 
Vepori( 


226 S. SPRING St., Los ANGELES 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue. 


G. A. Hover N, G. FELEER 
President. Vice President. 
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==You Have a Boy 


He’s a good boy (a'though you doubt it sometimes). He 
made s'ow progress at the local school last year. Wasted valuable 
time. He hasn’t learned the “knack” of studying (never will 
unless you help him). Not his fault, he goes where you send 
him. His teachers are ‘‘mechanical,” but he’s no machine. He 
is a thoroughly live, active boy, and needs an instructor who 
understands boys and how to teach them, one who can gain their 
confidence —that’s the main thing—and then lay the foundation 
for the rearing of the man. 

We aim to keep him 4usy—work or play—all the time. 
He must be up at the bugle call, 6 a. m. (military discipline pre- 
vails); go through regulation ‘“‘setting-up’’ exercises before 
breakfast; after which, ‘‘morning inspection;’’ study hour; 
chapel; study and recite; drill, etc., etc. Every hour of the day 
is provided for. No time or place to loaf. Boys, eight to 
eighteen years old received. Must have certificate of good 
character. Terms, $250.00 a year. WNo Extras. 


LOS ANGELES ACADEMY 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys 
Near the foothills, a mile west of Westlake Park. Fall term begins September 9. Send for catalogue. 
W. R. WHEAT, Business Manager, P. O. Box 193, Los Angeles, Cal. 


=>. £The Hotel Lilli 


534 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


In the central part of the city. Open all the year. 
Electric cars pass every six minutes. New house, ele- 
gantly furnished, all large outside sunny rooms, broad 
halls and beautiful verandas. Fronting Central Park, 
adorned with an endless variety of flowering shrubs and 
plants and tropical shade trees. The air from the Park 
comes to guests freighted with aroma. It is the favorite 
resort of citizens and strangers 

The proprie or, J. H. LILLIE, will spare no pains or 
expense to make his guests feel at home, supply them 
with the best of food and see that they receive every 
ool proper attention. 
ae — 4— Low prices for the summer. 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Currier Building 
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UNEXCELLED 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
C. B. WAITE san" 
Candseape Photographer 
254 South Broadway 


Kaweah Builling | 
Cor. Third St. Los Angeles, Cal. | 








Commercial Photography. 

Residences and Ranches to Order. 

Developing and Printing for amateurs. 

Finest Unmounted Views of Southern Califor- 
nia. F } 
Advertising Photos a specialty. | 
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' 427 SOUTH BROADWAY 


FISHER’S Music House 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








WORLD RENOWNED GSOHMER PIANOS 








SOLE AGENCY 
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: FOR ATAIOGUCS, 
( IS: 0K5, SOUVENIRS 
! NEWS PAPERS cr 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


| HAVE REMOVED MY OFFICE 
To 


408 SOUTH BROADWAY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUILDING 


RICHARD ALTSCHUL 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND COMMISSION 


REFERENCES: Messrs. Lazard, Freres, New 
York ; London, Paris and American Bank, San 
Francisco; Farmers and Merchants Bank, Los 
Angeles ; First National Bank, Los Angeles 


#0 COLLER 


Hel Br 


ENTENMANN & BORST, suonsm 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 


Diamond Setters and Engravers. 
Medals, Society Badges and School Pins in gold 
and silver. Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. 
Any description of gold and silver jewelry made 
to order and repaired. Old gold and silver bought. 

217% South Spring Street 
Rooms 3, 4 and 7, Up Stairs, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WHEN YOU VISIT 
SAN DIEGO 
REMEMBER ... 





*¢ THD —_......... 


RATES 
$2.50 PER DAY 
AND UP 


American Plan Only. Centrally 


located. Elevators and fire escapes. Baths, 
hot and cold water in all suites. Modern con- 
veniences. 
mercial travelers. 


Fine large sample rooms for com- 


HOTEL ARCADIA, Santa Monica, Cal. 


The only first-class BG 
tourist hotel in this, 
the leading coast re- 
sort of the Pacific. 150 
pleasant rooms, large 
and airy ball room, 
beautiful lawn and 
flower gardens. Mag- 
nificent panoramic 
view of the sea. First- 
class orchestra. Surf 
and hot water baths 
a positive cure for 
nervous and rheumatic 
disorders. 

Time from Los An- 
geics by Santa Fé or 

. P. R.R. 35 minutes, 
Pasadena and Pacific 


S. REINHART, Prornicron 








electric cars, seventy- BG 
OCO 
five minutes. rs 


——— 


THE LEADING SUMMER RESORT 
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ONTARIO. 


ITUATED at a distance of 35 miles from the Pacific ocean, and 39 
miles east of Los Angeles, on the main line of both the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fé railways, is the beautiful town of Ontario. 

In location, climate, soil, and water privileges, Ontario has many ad- 
vantages. Fine business blocks, electric cars and lighting, handsome 
churches and schools, fine residences, surrounded by what is already 
becoming a great forest of citrus and deciduous orchards, blocked out 
by splendid shade trees — such is Ontario at thirteen years. How many 
Eastern towns twice its age and population would ever dream of half 
its progress? The elevation, ranging from 950 to 2500 feet, insures a 
most healthful and agreeable climate, while the conditions for growing 
citrus and deciduous fruits cannot be excelled. 





A NAVEL ORANGE GROVE. 


For the past two years Ontario has planted more orchard lands than 
any other district in Southern California, the firm of Hanson & Co. alone 
having planted over 1500 acres to the various kinds of citrus and decidu- 
ous fruits. This they are selling in 10 or 20-acre tracts, at prices ranging 
from $150 to $400 per acre, according to location of lots and water priv- 
ileges. These prices are for three-year-old orchards. The streets and 
avenues are planted to ornamental and shade trees, and kept in good 
order. There are some beautiful residences now on their tract. 

They also have several orchards in full bearing which are good value, 
and will bear investigation. Anyone desiring further informa- 
tion should write for pamphlet to Hansen & Co., Onta- 
rio, or 122 Pall Mall, London, England. 
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Phote. by Thornten, Pomona. 


ON THE RIDGE OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


Union Eng Co.” 


(9,000 feet elevation.) 
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COYOTE. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


A dim, pale shape moves over the mesa, 

Roves with the night wind up and down ; 

The light-foot ghost, the wild dog of the shadow, 

Howls on the levels beyond the town ; 
Cry, cry, Coyote! 


No fellow has he, with leg or wing, 

No mate has that spectre, in fur or feather ; 

In the sagebrush is whelped a fuzzy thing, 

And mischief itself helps lick him together—- 
Up, cub Coyote! 


The winds come blowing over and over, 

The great white moon is looking down ; 

In{the throat of the dog is devils’ laughter ; 

Is he baying the moon or baying the town? 
Howl, howl, Coyote! 


The shadow-dog on the windy mesa, 

He sits and he laughs in his devil’s way ; 

Look to the roost and lock up the lambkin— 

A deal may happen 'twixt now and the day: 
Ha, ha! Coyote! 


Newberry Library, Chicago, lil 


Copyright 1896 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 
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By WAY OF THE DEVIL’S BACKBONE. 


BY GEO F. LEAVENS 





i 
A 
ii 
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STRIDE four stout mules we left Dell’s camp early 
one crisp morning in July to visit the works of a 
company then operating hydraulic mines along 
the eastern buttress of Mt. San Antonio. 

After a two-mile ride up San Antonio cafion, we 
turned into the stony trail that zigzags up Slippery 
Elm ridge; thence up the steep bed of a small 
lateral cafion ; through a forest of redwood, cedar, 
pine and live-oak, and sometimes over water- 


washed boulders, where we were obliged to confide 
in the mule’s knowledge of the route. Well up 
the trail we met with a stream of water, thickly impregnated with 
yellow-brown mud, just beginning its meandering course down the 
cafion, which showed that the miners had begun operations for the day. 
A long climb up the side of the cafion, across a steep slide of loose 
rock, brought us at last to the mining camp, perched among the stunted 
pines, nearly on the crest of the mountain spur, at an altitude of a little 
more than 8,000 feet. 

The water was brought from a reservoir, at a ‘‘ head’’ of 400 feet, and 
forced through a three-inch nozzle, so jointed that one man was able to 
direct the stream. Its power was prodigious, and it tore out the aurif- 
erous gravel at an impressive rate. 

The trip from there to the summit of Mt. San Antonio, over the Devil’s 
Backbone, was an afterthought. We were told at the mines that the 
first mile of the trail was rideable, but that we must walk the last two 
miles, on account of the steep ridges. 

We remounted, and rode along up the ridge which heads San Antonio 
cafion. We were among the pines, sturdy specimens of their kind; 
born to face the rigors of high altitude and higher winds, as well as 
long, inclement winters. Their life is one bitter struggle tor existence, 
as their appearance most eloquently shows. Every fiber of their 
stunted trunks and knotted limbs is tense with the strain of combatting 
the adverse conditions of their environment. They put forth a few 
sparse sprangles of needles, but are forced to fight inch by inch, for 
every accession of breathing surface. Many a fallen trunk shows where 
the struggle has at last ended ; and many a live limb, growing from an 
apparently dead body, shows where victory has been snatched from 
threatened defeat. We passed several of the blood-red spikes of the 
snow-plant, which stands like a dripping dagger-point, and is one of the 
strangest and most characteristic of Sierra plants. 

At last we reached a point where riding would be neither safe nor 
pleasurable, so we tied our mules beneath the pines. Had this been, in 
truth, the spinal column of His Satanic Majesty, we might well have 
quoted the ribald motto of Denys, in ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’’: 
** Le Diable est Mort /”’ for the dessicated skin was drawn tightly over 
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his ribs, and the bleached vertebral processes protruded in numerous 
places. Metaphor aside, the sand and small rocks had been blown into 
ill-defined ridges by the fierce winds that sweep across the upper peaks, 
and the huge vertical vein or dyke of hard quartz— which is doubtless 
responsible for the extreme sharpness of the crest—stood out promi- 
nently on the steeper portions. 

We started rather timorously along the trail. On the north side we 
looked thousands of feet down into the abrupt-walled Lytle Creek 
cafion ; and beyond the opposite cafion wall beheld a broad expanse of 
the weird, uncanny, treacherous desert. On the south, we looked Jess 
abruptly into the San Antonio cafion, and could trace its entire course 
to where its stream debouches into the valley, twelve miles away and 
8,000 feet below. We soon came to a steeply-tilted section of the back- 


Z 





Union Eng. Co ON THE DEVIL'S BACKBONE Photo. by Thornton, Pomona, 
(Looking northeast,) 


bone, where we needed our hands to steady us in climbing over the 
jagged rock. Down in the shadow of a pillar, unawed by the desolate 
grandeur, I found a pure and dainty pearl-white mariposa lily — grow- 
ing on a three-inch stem —of a species different from any that grow in 
the valley. It had royal purple stamens and pistil, quite emblematic of 
its imperial beauty. Evidently, spring had just made her advent in 
this region, for we afterwards found leafless anemones pushing their 
snowy, star-shaped blossoms up through the rocks, as do the crocus and 
daffodil from out the thawing earth. We also found some yellow 
violets growing almost in the shadow of a snowdrift. 

We rolled large boulders into the cafion, and watched them leap from 
crag to crag, frightening the birds from their eyries ; and finally dis- 
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appearing three or four thousand feet below, with only clouds of dust 
by which to trace their course. 

Before us loomed a rugged, brown-gray cliff, frowning desertward, 
and well toward a thousand feet in height. We were fearful our trail 
would lead across the face of it; but, instead, it brought us around to 
the south, over a smooth, wind-swept slope of broken rock that from 
the valley looks like an immense ash-heap. Dispersed over this were 
splatters of dwarfed manzanita and chincapin scrub, that at a distance 
bore a resemblance to huge lichens. 

The main peak soon rounded into view, and then came much the 
longest, steepest and most tedious ‘‘ pull ’’ we had yet encountered. We 
felt keenly the effect of the tenuous atmosphere, and stopped [every 
hundred feet or so to recover breath. The revivifying ozone {quickly 


“ 


restored us, however. 

We passed a number of large snowdrifts, and indulged in snow-ball- 
ing and other winter sports—in July. Imbedded in the snow were the 
frozen bodies of myriads of bees, butterflies, moths, flies and other 
insects. 

The pine’s struggle for life is here even more desperate than at the 
lower elevations. Instead of standing with a bold, military front, he 
limps crippled in the face of the enemy. The body, limbs and exposed 
roots writhe and twist and are strangely contorted with the agony of 
living. He is, however, permitted a considerable increase in relative 
lung capacity: indeed, the broad, flat top—not more than five or six 
feet above the ground —is almost one mass of tufted needles. There is 
something piteous in the brave and persistent but hopeless effort of 
this hardy tree, to extend its habitat to the highest attainable altitude. 

After repeated discouragements we reached the summit (10,120 feet 
elevation), crowned by a monument that has been built by increments 
from the angular blocks of granite scattered about. We were willing 
to avail us of the partial shelter it afforded from the cold, searching, 
southwest wind. All that region is strewn to an indeterminate depth 
with fragments of shattered rock of a brown-gray tint. It is only at a 
second glance we noticed the scattered tufts of wild barley, and the low, 
moss-like forms of vegetation that blend with the prevailing hues. 

I cannot here use the space to describe, or even to name in detail, all 
that we beheld from that breezy pinnacle. It included, practically, the 
whole of Southern California; from Mt. Whitney (dimly discernable, 
on the north) to the mountains and table-lands of Mexico to the south ; 
and from the borders of Arizona and Nevada, on the east, to the Pacific 
and its coastwise islands on the west. 

Our view of the Mojave desert —hot, blinding, cruel, unrelenting — 
extended to near the confines of Death Valley ; a dull, sad brown, inter- 
spersed with blotches of gray-white alkali. A mumber of grave-like 
mounds rose abruptly from the level plain. The glass disclosed a long 
succession of undulations, counterfeiting, on a vast scale, the ripple 
marks made by a fresh breeze on the sand-dunes bordering the ocean. 
In the distance hung a thin, filmy, brown line of cloud, or possibly 
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smoke, extending westward and clear around to San Jacinto mountain, 
making a circuit of two-thirds of the horizon line. 

The last lingering flecks of the morning fog were drifting seaward, 
and Santa Catalina and San Clemente—emerging from the cumulating 
fleece —seem poised high among the clouds. 

In all directions our eyes met a bewildering chaos of yawning cafions, 
serrated ridges, sky-scraping domes and spires; an interminable per- 
spective, from the barren peaks, near at hand, to the illusive summer- 
lands of enchantment, that melted almost imperceptibly into the azure 
sky at the horizon. 





Union Eng. Co. NEAR THE SUMMIT. Photo. by Thornton, Pomona 


A Wagner or a Beethoven might paint the unutterable glory and 
mystery of this landscape, in harmonious tone-colors. A Schumann or 
a Chopin might give expression to the overpowering majesty of the 
scene. But for the ordinary mortal there remains only the eloquence 
of dumbness in face of such sublimity. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
V: THE AUTOGRAPH CLIFF, EL MORRO. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 

HE most valuable cliffs in the world are the mouse- 
colored sandstone battlements of that magnificent 
rock in western New Mexico which has been 
known for nearly three centuries as Z£/ Morro (the 
castle). The less poetic frontiersman nowadays 

calls it ‘Inscription Rock.”’ 
In historic interest it is paralleled by no other 





rock; and for beauty it has none too many peers. 
It is two hundred and fifteen feet high and a few thousand feet long; 
sheer, dominant, lying like a lion, head up, among the bold mesas 
which flank the ancient King’s Highway from the Seven Cities of 
Cibola to the Rio Grande. Again the aptness of the Spanish christen- 
ings is vindicated; from a distance the rock looks indeed like a castle— 
such as man never dreamed of building since the Tower of Babel 
sprawled in ruin. 

But neither its beauty nor its size is what makes the Morro the most 
precious of cliffs. It owes its unique worth to the fact that nowhere else 
have so many men of historic weight carved their names and dates in 
stone. In a word, it is the most imposing autograph album in existence. 

Fray Marcos of Nizza, the discoverer of New Mexico (1539) did not 
get thus far by forty miles; and Coronado, the first explorer (1540), 
though he discovered the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, the Indian 
Territory, Colorado and Kansas, marched 

















a few miles south of this cliff. But soon 
after Coronado, every pioneer who came 
to New Mexico came by the Morro, and 
camped there. There is rea- 
son to believe that Chamus- 
cado himself passed here in 
1580 in his wonderfui march; 
for one of his men seems to 
have left record thereof. 
The sandstone cliff is tall 
and smooth; and being 
obliged to camp here, for 
the only water in a 
day’s journey, the con- 
guistadores — who were 
hemmed by an un- 
known wilderness and 
never expected to get 
back to Mexico alive — 
fell into the way of 
leaving their names. If 


Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo. by C. F. L. 
FIG. 1. SOME MINOR AUTOGRAPHS anyone else should ever 
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pierce that lone, far land, here at least would be found the record that 
they had come thus far. 

So the southeastern and northern walls of the Morro contain scores 
of autographs and longer inscriptions that date, some of them, from a 
generation before an English-speaking person dwelt anywhere in the 
New World. Many of these names are of deep historic interest, the 
names of men who cut a large figure in the foundation of America; and 
all are valuable. Among them, too, is evidence of the curious fact that 
a great proportion of the Spanish explorers were college-bred men; and 
a characteristic study of the beautiful chirographies of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

Probably the oldest autograph on the Morro is that of Pedro Romero. 
If we correctly read the date, 1580, he was one of Chamuscado’s little 
band of heroes. ; 

The most important autograph is that of Juan de Ofiate (p. 100), the 
unspoiled millionaire whose father discovered the first great silver 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. Photo. by C. F. L. 
FIG. 2. JUAN PAEZ HURTADO AND JOSEPH TRUXILLO 


mines in North America, and the greatest ever found yet on this conti- 
nent—the bonanzas of Zacatecas. Juan was the founder of New 
Mexico. In 1595 he organized an expedition which cost him one mil- 
lion dollars before it marched a step, and which was delayed by polit- 
ical entanglements. But in 1598 he founded the first town in New 
Mexico and the second in the United States, and named it San Gabriel 
de los Espafioles. In 1605 he founded the city of Santa Fé—which, 
thanks to a recent guessing governor, often claims to have been built 
in 1536 by a man who never saw New Mexico. In 1604 Ofiate, who had 
the dauntless Spanish legs, trudged with a handful of men from north- 
ern New Mexico to the Gulf of California; and on his way back in 1605 
carved on the Morro the inscription here reproduced in photographic 
facsimile. The legend reads, in English: 

‘‘Here passed the commander Don Juan de Offate, to the discovery of 
the South Sea, on the 16th of April, 1605.’’ 

The date looks like 1606; and only one familiar with Spanish docu- 
ments of the time would notice that the last figure is an old-time 5. 

Next in importance to the autograph of the founder of New Mexico 
is that of its Reconqueror, the gallant General Diego de Vargas, the 
hero whose years of fighting after the red Pueblo Rebellion in 1680 con- 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. Photo. by C. F. Lummis. 


ONE OF GOV. SILVA NIETO’S INSCRIPTIONS. 


tained some of the most remarkable military feats in all American his- 
tory. * He wrote thus with his dagger in the lofty page of the Morro 
during his first dash into New Mexico: 

“*Here was the General Don Diego de Vargas, who conquered for our 
Holy Faith and for the Royal Crown of Spain all New Mexico, at his 
own cost, year of 1692.” 

Not far from his autograph is the inscription of Capt. Juan de 
Arechuleta and his little band, sent by the governor in 1636 to quell the 
troubles in Zuni. 

Here, too, is the firma of the private soldier Felipe de Arellano, who 
was one of the garrison of three men whom the Zufiis massacred in the 
year 1700; and that of Capt. Juan de Urribarri, leader of the six men 
who tramped 300 miles in 1701 to avenge that massacre. 

The two handsomest inscriptions on the Morro are those of Don 
Francisco Manuel de Silva Nieto, governor of the province of New 
Mexico in 1629. In that year he made the 300-mile march to found the 
mission at Zufii. A facsimile of one of these is given. It reads, trans- 
lated : 

“ The most illustrious Governor and Captain-General of the provinces of the New 
Mexico, for our Lord the King, passed by here returning from the pueblos of Zufii on 
the 2oth of July of the year 1629. He put them in peace, at their request, they 
asking his favor as vassals of his majesty, and they gave their submission anew. All 
of which he did with the wisdom, zeal and prudence as such a most Christian, scrupu- 
lous and gallant soldier...” 

The first missionary to Zufli was Fray Francisco Letrado, who did 
noble work among the tattooed Indians of the plains and then settled 
among the savages of Zufii. In February, 1629, they butchered him. 

One of the most difficult inscriptions to be read on the Morro is that 
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of the soldier Lujan, who was one of Col. Tomas de Albizu’s handful 
of men, of whom the inscription says, in characteristic Spanish: 

“They passed on the 23d of March, 1632, to the avenging of the death of Father 
Letrado.”’ 

This ‘“‘vengeance”’ consisted in coaxing the Zufiis down from the 
cliffs where they had hidden, and reading them a severe lecture. There 
was no bloodsned. 

Another governor of New Mexico, Don Feliz Martinez, passed here 
in 1716 on an expedition in which he aimed to convert the Moquis, who 
had murdered their missionary; but he failed. The first bishop who 
ever visited the United States was Doctor Don Martin Elizaecochea, of 
Durango, who passed the Morro Sept. 28, 1737, and left record of the 
event on the rock. 

Juan Paez Hurtado, the famous general and once governor, wrote on 
the autograph cliff in one of his westward expeditions from Santa Fé. 
His inscription (Fig. 2) reads: 

‘The 14th day of July of 1736 passed by here the General Juan Paez Hurtado, offi- 
cial visitor And im his company the corporal Joseph Truxillo 





Mausard-Collier Eng. Co Photo by C. F. L 
FIG. 5. RAMON PAEZ HURTADO. 


Ramon Paez Hurtado, whose puzzling signature is shown (Fig. 5), 
was ason of Gen. Hurtado. His autograph says: 

“On the sth of the month of June, of this year of 1709, passed by here, bound for 
Zufii, Ramon Paez Hurtado.” 

Space forbids that I should catalogue here all the historically pre- 
cious autographs which are still legible on the Morro. There are many 
other Spanish signatures of the old days; and the inscription of Lieut. 
(afterwards General) Simpson, in 1849—the first ‘‘American”’ to write in 
this noble stone page, and one of the most important explorers we ever 
had in the West. 

But enough is said to indicate the preciousness of the Morro—such a 
leaf of history as no other land has. In any civilized country such a 
treasure would be protected. Let us hope that even the Congress of 
the United States may find time between its meddlings with foreign 
affairs to preserve this matchless cliff from the weather and the vandal. 
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HOMES ON MOUNTAIN AND DESERT. 


BY DAVID P. BARROWS. 





HE Coahuia Indians are, by ancestry, dwellers among 
the mesquite and sage brush of the sandy valleys. 
Their linguistic kinsmen are the Utes, Pah-Utes 
and Chemehuevi; Shoshones all of them; roamers 
over that portion of our West once geographically 
described as the Great American Desert. The desert 
is their natural home and hunting ground. It has 
given them their black skin, which, brilliant as 
enameled bronze on children, seems in the adults 
fairly to burn to a charcoal color beneath the awful 
rays of a desert sun; their fierce crop of hair grow- 
ing low on the forehead almost down to the eyes ; 
their endurance equal to that of a camel ; and their serious, half morose 
disposition is born of existence among grewsome volcanic hills and 
long, barren stretches of waterless sand. 











Commercial Eng. Co. THE OLD MEDICINE-MAN AT HOME. Photo. by D. P. Barrows 


The Coahuias number today about eight hundred individuals. Their 
rancherias fringe the desert’s edge from the San Gorgonio pass south- 
ward along the base of the San Jacinto mountains. Fifty miles south 
of the San Gorgonio a great arm of the desert runs in between the 
Coyote and Torres mountains, the Coyote valley. Here, too, the Coa- 
huias came long since. They found this desert valley filled with prickly 
mesquite and fruitfu) mescal, striking their roots down through the 
hot sand to the hidden streams flowing underground. Here, too, were 
‘* wells’’ dug by the thirsty paws of coyotes. They climbed up the sides 
of Torres mountain on the north and found the rocky little valley of 
Santa Rosa, filled with pines. They made trails up the Coyote mountains 
to the south and entered the lonely but beautiful mesa of San Ignacio, 
with green meadows bordering a little brook and oaks and pines crowd- 
ing the cafion at its lower end. Fifteen miles west of the Coyote, a wild 
trail through narrow passes led the Coahuias into the mountain valley 
which bears their name, its hills pilled with huge granite boulders of 
disintegration, but its meadows watered by numberless springs and green 
the year round. And so it has happened that the Coahuias are Indians 
both of the desert and mountain. It is a vast domain, this home of 
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Commercial Bng. Co A RAMADA, OR BUSH HOUSE. Photo. by D. P. Barrows. 


theirs, mountain and desert together over 4000 square miles within the 
circumference where they have made their homes. 

In all this great expanse of waste there are few spots of beauty; only 
a few valleys of pines, a few green clenegas, the wondrous cafions of 
palms bordering on the desert. Everywhere else earth and vegetation 
alike are repulsive. Over most of it broods the hot, throbbing silence 
of the desert. 

I shall never lose the sensations with which I first rode one quiet 
evening in Coahuia valley and saw each low tule-thatched adode or brush 
jacal backgrounded by the dark hills and surrounded with Indian plun- 
der. The cedar-bark homes of Santa Rosa or the beautiful palm-branch 
houses of Agua Caliente will ever be bright pictures. They never out- 
rage the scenery. They never drive out the gods of the mountain and 
wood by incongruous appearance and wanton character. 

The primite house of the Coahuia was probably a very rude and simple 
affair; circular, like the Apache Aogan, and made by propping boughs 
about an upright pole, or by piling together bundles of tule or stiff 
grass. Such can sometimes still be seen, made on short notice or in 
some distant village where old things linger on. But the typical Coa- 
huia house today is the jaca/. And a truly beautiful and snug little 
home it makes. The principle of the ridge pole has been applied. 





Commercial Eng. Co. COAHUIA MEN Photo by D. P. Barrows 
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Two tall crotched branches are planted in the ground, and four shorter 
ones to form the corners. Long poles are laid across and bound tight 
in the crotches with withes of green yuccaspines. Greasewood branches 
are then wattled in to form the sides, and the roof is carefully thatched 
with ¢u/es. The earth floor is hard and dry, and always cleanly swept. 
A small pit in the center surrounded by four or five small stones is the 
fireplace, and the smoke escapes through a hole in the thatch overhead. 
The rafters are black and shiny with the soot of many fires. Air comes 
in freely through the sides and thatching, and yet both shut out the 
rain. When the jaca/ gets old and filth collects in the corners, down it 
comes and a new one takes its place. Furniture is scarce. In one 
corner always stands the flat me/afe or milling stone, or the shapely 
basket-mortar ; a few coras or baskets contain most of the household 
possessions ; huge willow baskets set outside on poles or boulders con- 
tain the winter’s supply of grain or seeds. There is a large olla of 
water in its place ; a baby’s board lies at one side, ora beautifully woven 
hammock swings from the ceiling, and perhaps the saddle and reata of 
the man are in another corner. A bull-hide and an old blanket make a 
bed for each member of the family, and the men and women usually 
occupy separate jacales, A cool brush porch or ramada is usually built 
in front of the jaca/, or a patio makes a little yard in summer and wards 
off the breeze from the open-air fire. 

In summer this is the gathering place of all the family. Here the 
women grind at their mills and weave their baskets. Here the men 
lounge, children play and gaunt dogs sleep in the shade. 

Here in these cool porches I have passed many pleasant hours with 
my Indian friends, chatting over the affairs of the day, or listening to 
accounts of the Antiguos, ‘‘ our ancestors,’’ enlarging my vocabulary 
of Indian words and forms, and sometimes singing over and over the 
sweet minor songs of the Coahuias. 


Columbia College, N. Y. 

















THE OLD CALIFORNIA VAQUERO. 


BY FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD 


LAD in short jacket and slashed trousers of velvet, 

glittering with buttons of siJver or gold, broidered 

waistcoat, gay silken sash, steeple-crowned hat, soft 
leather d0¢/as embroidered in fancy patterns ; with great silver 
spurs, a silver-mounted bridle, a Spanish bit (framed in 
silver) fretting the mouth of his untamed steed, silver- 
mounted saddle of leather wrought by hand with many a 
fantastic and beautiful device, on which he sat as never sat 
king upon his throne — the California vaquero of the olden 
time was a sight to rejoice the eye on fiesta days. 

Yet those who saw him at his best beheld him when he 
had discarded his festival trappings, and in more sober but 

} no less characteristic garb, demonstrated his superb horse- 
f manship, his wonderful agility, his splendid courage and 

endurance at the rodeo. In those times great bands of wild 
/ cattle, thousands upon thousands, roamed the valleys, and 
twice a year vaqueros went out to round up the stock, brand 
the young calves, and perchance ‘‘ cut out’ acertain number 
of steers for slaughter. The world has never witnessed 
horsemanship surpassing that of the California vaquero. 
The cowboys of Arizona and New Mexico today perhaps 
equal him in hardihood and skill; but only one trained to 
sit a horse from infancy can ride with the unconscious 
grace, the matchless ease, of the Spanish-American. Fly- 
ing like the whirlwind over the valleys, racing up and down the steep 
hillsides, plunging down crumbling barrancas, tearing through chap- 
arral, wherever the maddened cattle sought to escape, there followed the 
vaquero. There was reason for the @r7mas or apron of leather or hide ; 
there was reason for the chaparrejos or leggings of hide, reaching from 
ankle to waist, never-failing adjuncts to his working costume. No cloth 
ever woven in-a loom could withstand the raking thorns of chaparral, 
in these wildest of cross-country rides. 

When the scattered herd was finally brought together (‘‘ bunched,”’ in 
the frontier parlance) the serious work of the rodeo began. Like flying 
serpents the long reatas whirled through the air, settling, with unerring 
precision, upon their appointed victims. The terrified animal would 
make one fierce spring for freedom, the coil would tighten, horse and 
rider moving with one impulse in opposite directions; the sturdy little 
broncos brace themselves for the strain, the reatas pull taut, and the 
ensnared animal falls. 

The impression has {gone abroad that the California vaquero was a 
man set apart for this especial work. In fact, every gentleman was pre- 
Sumed to be able to act as vaquero. It is of course true that every 
wealthy old Don, in the days before the Gringo came, had upon his estate 
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Tilustrated by Ed. Borein, a vaquero on the Jesus Maria Rancho, Santa Barbara Co. 
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men who were more capable than their fellows in this particular vocation. 
But the company which set out was largely made up of volunteers, and 
these volunteers came from the most aristocratic families. Gay young 
cavaliers of the day, men who were counted well educated and 
accomplished, by the acquirements and opportunities of the time, were 
only too eager to put their physical prowess and equestrian skill to the 
proof on such occasions, The California vaquero was no stupid, dull- 
witted, uneducated peon, who worked under orders or for hire, but a 
daring, ambitious fellow, who no doubt welcomed this rebound from 
an aimless though delightful social life. 

In work of this nature, where so much depends upon instant and 
certain action, a rider’s equipment becomes of paramount importance. 


The Tfeata Maker 


—— Cuttings { Dig. = 











Hence it was that the vaquero’s bridle and saddle, although fashioned 
with the rude facilities of the day, serve still as models for the control 
of a spirited horse, and to insure the ease and safety of a rider. The 
so-called Spanish bit, in universal use by the Spanish-Californian, and 
which has so often been denounced for its cruelty, has in reality often 
saved the lives of rider and horse, and no native pony, bred to its use, 
is happy without it. Like all good things, its use may be abused, but 
employed as a severe check only in case of genuine emergency, and for 
the most part left to rest loosely in the animal's mouth, the latter 
receiving its direction by the touch of the reins on the neck, it is no 
more uncomfortable than a heavy curved bar of steel sawing the mouth. 
Indeed, the ingenious artificer strung large metallic beads along the 
frame, and it was the olden custom to place in the hollow space in the 
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center a small lump of salt, so that the untrained colt would learn to 
rub his tongue against the bit and roll the little copper rings in his effort 
to reach the delicate saline morsel. The habit, once formed, is persist- 
ent, and the bronco’s pretty custom of tossing his head and apparently 
champing at the bit when standing, is merely an evidence of the power 
of habit. The vaquero saddle is of necessity ponderous, to withstand 
the strain that comes upon the reata, wound around the horn, when it 
tightens upon the struggling steer. But they were not capable of pure 
utilitarianism in any direction, those light-hearted, beauty-loving old 
Californians! Hence it is that the old saddles were frequently master- 
pieces of ornamentation, exquisite devices being wrought by hand upon 
the leather, the horn being fashioned into fantastic and artistic shapes, 
while gold or silver mountings frequently contributed to the outward 
spiendor. In one well verified instance an old Don actually had his 
saddle-tree constructed of gold. The mag- = J 
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tail, and spurring their horses forward flung the cattle literally tail over 
head. To perform this feat adroitly, successfully, was the height of a 
lad’s ambition. Every other consideration was sacrificed to the one 
accomplishment of skilful horsemanship. 

With the intrusion of civilization and the growth of villages and cities, 
the old-time vaquero is passing away. When the Americans, who now 
have possession of all the land, give their great flower festivals in our 
Southern California towns, they usually introduce upon their program 
a field day of athletic sports, and one of their widely advertised features 
is in true circus style: 

** Breaking and riding of broncos which have never known bridle or 
saddje. Lassooing und throwing of wild cattle! By the ceiebrated old- 
time vaqueros Romero, Vasquez, Dominguez, Garcia ’’— and the like. 

A half dozen sad-looking elderly men ride into the arena. Two or 
three of the number are clad in quaint costumes, a trifle moth-eaten, it 
may be, and with tarnished buttons, taken from old inlaid chests, where 
a few relics of the past have been preserved, in spite of woe and want 
and the bribes of the curio seekers; but they ride, for the most part, in 
every day costumes, much the worse for age and wear. The stamped 
leathers of their saddles are dark with age, and their mounts, well 
trained although they be, have the same meagre, out-of-date look as 
their masters. An untamed colt, from one of the mountain ranchos, 
bursts into the ring, terrified at the sight of the circle of staring faces 
and the shouts that greet him. There are a few graceful turns about 
the cramped arena, reatas flash through the air, and the frightened beast 
is snared and thrown. He is saddled and bridled. An old man springs 
upon his back and keeps his seat as the animal plunges madly about the 
arena, bucking with every leap; spurs and lash are freely applied, and 
after a few brisk rounds the rebellious spirit is curbed, and the animal 
canters peaceably, to the accompaniment of mild applause. Other 
unruly animals are driven into the ring and brought under subjection. 
Lastly a handful of gold pieces is tossed upon the ground. The 
vaqueros, riding at a slow gallop, and without any unseemly greed, lean 
from the saddle and pick them up. They cannot refuse the coins, nor 
cavil at the manner of their earning, for they sorely need them ; but I 
suspect they agree beforehand to divide them equally, and this explains 
the total absence of striving. Then they ride slowly from the ring, 
without once bestowing a single look upon the spectators. This is the 
tragic feature of our gay fiestas, could people but know it. 

The skilled vaquero did not always confine his operations to horned 
cattle. One aged man, José Antonio Ruiz, tells an amusing tale of how 
he started out on the Conejos Rancho, one morning sixty years ago, and 
riding ahead of his companion came unexpectedly upon two grizzlies 
taking a matutinal stroll. One was a monstrous fellow, and opened its 
huge jaws with such a suarl that Ruiz concluded to let it pass unchal- 
lenged ; but he cast his reata over the smaller bear and tightened the 
noose about the animal’s neck. Here arose a dilemma. He could not 
dispatch the animal without leaving his horse, and thus giving the 
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creature more or less leeway, when the chances would be about even for 
beast and man in a hand-to-hand tussle. So he dragged the grizzly back 
and forth, choking it until his companion finally came up and dispatched 
the big game with his knife. 

Santa Barbara county possesses one pure and undegenerate survival of 
the old-time vaquero, in the person of Ramon Ortega, who has retreated 
before the encroachments of civilization, and today, in dignity and 
solitary independence, lives the life he loves, in the fastnesses of the 
San Rafael range. Ramon Ortega is the man who has lassooed no less 
than half a dozen grizzlies, his own approved method of dealing with 
this ferocious beast. He dwells in one of the wildest localities known 
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within the State—a last stronghold of the grizzly bear, and where 
mountain lions and coyotes are as common as dogs in the populous 
valley below. The great condor builds its nests in the cliffs of the San 
Rafael, and you may travel for a day and a night along the trails and 
see no print of a white man’s foot. Ramon Ortega is an old man, but 
big and stalwart, and the best guide in all this wild mountain region, 
although he has never been known to compromise his dignity by speak- 
ing a word of English. When the young Englishmen who have 
squatted on cattle ranges in the vicinity find their herds getting inex- 
tricably mixed, they usually send for old Ramon, who forthwith 
organizes a band of expert horsemen of his own race and himself takes 
the field with them, never leaving until the missing cattle have been 
found and rounded up and parted upon their several reservations. But 
if he ever accepts compensation for such service, it is through some 
third party. 

In Santa Barbara the braiding or weaving of the reata is by no means 
a lost art. Several old Mexicans earn a precarious living by means of 
this ingenious handiwork. Indeed, their annual output far exceeds the 
consumption of the market, in spite of the demands of aspiring young 
tenderfeet from beyond the Rockies, who do not consider that they are 
properly equipped to ride down State street without immense /apaderos 
of stamped leather, clanking spurs and a reata coiled below their saddle 


horn. 

These reata-makers are for the most part aged men with a look of 
true gentility in their grave faces, and present a pathetic sight as they 
stroll along the curb, courteously calling 
the attention of strangers to their wares. 
These work for the most part in the privacv 
of their homes, but in the bare patio of one 
shabby cottage on Chapala street the entire 
process of reata manufacture may be ob- 
served. A fat, one-legged Mexican of mid- 
dle age may be seen, sometimes cutting the 
narrow strips from the hide in an endless 
ribbon, following round and round the 
margin in a spiral curve, until the center is 

reached. Then he 
= fastens the long 
; strands to a fence 
post, and deftly ma- 
nipulates the 
bobbins on 
which they 
are wound. 
The reata often 
extends the 
entire length 
of the door- 
yard before 
the end is 
reached. 
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AS TOLD BY THEMSELVES. 


BY LILLIAN CORBETT BARNES 
IW, John Carter was trying to write a story. Some- 
times he wrote without trying, and other times he 
tried without writing, but now he was both making 
aconsciously laborious effort and meeting with 
consciously mediocre success. He would have got- 
ten on better, or so he fancied, had it not been for 
a curious gray vapor, a kind of fog, that kept per- 
petually rising between him and his people. It 
enveloped them like smoke, their voices reached him through atmos- 
phere almost too dense for sound. He scarcely heard what they said or 
saw how they looked. The thing roused in him an impotent anger. 
They were his people, his brain-folk—his very goods and chattels, if you 
come to that—and yet they were in some way escaping from his con- 
trol and retreating into the vast of space. The tawny hair of the girl 
floated and drifted round her, weaving her softly into part and parcel 
with the shadows; the murderer’s face darkened into an indistinct blot ; 
the victim, regardless of his death-wound, crawled slowly off into the 
engulfing mist; the child called to the hairless dog, and the hairless 
dog bounded away at the voice of the child along paths John Carter 
could not follow. He pushed aside his paper and leaned back in his 
chair. Plainly he was in no condition to work, and he gave it up. His 
eyes wandered over the adobe walls of his carpetless room and rested on 
the bright wood-fire dancing on the andirons in the deep’ fire-place, and 
he heard the wash of the rain against the window. The flicker of the 
fire-light mingled with the beat of the rain in a pleasant, monotonous 
harmony of light andsound. Imperceptibly it lulled him into oblivion 
of all things save itself, and with wide-open eyes he sat like one asleep, 
when, on a sudden, he was roused into attention by a whispering and a 
rustling—a stir and a movement—behind him. From the confusion of 
light noises one sound became distinct—the sound of footsteps drawing 
near. Small unwashed hands rested on his arm, and ‘Lift me up, 
Sefior,’’ said the story-child. 

Carter stared at him. Yes, it was he, sure enough! There were the 
solemn black eyes peering from the shock of sun-colored hair, there 
was the torn jacket and the rag of crimson sash. Wondering, John 
Carter bent down and lifted the tiny chap upon his knee. 

“*You got us all wrong, Sefior,’’ said the child. ‘‘ My name is Juan 
Flores, and my dog-—-here Queno! Queno!’’—the hairless dog crept 
from behind Carter’s chair and licked his master’s hand — ‘‘ wasn’t like 
you said, either. He didn’t bark at the big man, he was afraid. He 
knew what was in the big man’s heart. Dogs know ’’—Juan Flores 
stopped in terror and hid his face on Carter’s breast. A greai blond 
hulk of a man came slowly crawling over the floor, his clothes drip- 
ping blood from the wound in his back. Heavily he raised himself 
into the armchair by the fire and stared in gloomy resentment at the 





story-teller. 
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““ Well, and how do you like me come alive?” he said with a sullen 
laugh. ‘‘ Think maybe I deserved to be knifed, eh,? But you needn’t 
make me out no worse’n I was. I’d reason for what I did, reason 
enough—you got it blamed wrong.”’ 

“* Ket ees true, eet was not quite right,’ added a more courteous voice— 
Carter started and looked up to see the murderer leaning indolently in 
the shadow against the chimney-piece — ‘‘ but Sefior Carter could not 
know. Eet was not his fault. We must tell him.” 

“‘We must tell him,” whispered the girl. Last of them all she had 
stolen noiselessly in and now sat crouched on the floor in front of the 
fire, between the murderer and the victim. She had buried her head 
in her arms, and her tawny hair fell round her like a veil. 

“T learned Spanish from Ramon,’ went on the child, sitting up 
again and pointing atthe murderer. ‘‘Tell that. He gave Queno to 
me, and'he gave us peppers to play with, all red and strung together. 
Sometimes Queno wore them round his neck, and sometimes I wore 
them around mine. Ramon gave me everything I wanted, and he let 
me keep store, too. I was keeping store when the big man came ”’ — 
he broke off with a shudder and hid his face again against John Carter. 
“Tell that, too,’’ he gasped. 

**Yes,”’ broke in the victim fiercely, ‘‘tell that, too! and I tell you his 
name is no more Wun Flores than mine is Sam Hill. Its John Korasky— 
same’s mine. He’s my son, and he knew it well enough till that damned 
Flores stole him and Pheny away from me and finished up his little 
game by runnin’ a knife through my back — tell that, too.” 

““Why have you got to tell it?’’ cried the girl, suddenly lifting her 
head and throwing back her hair, ‘‘Why do you want to tell our story?”’ 

John Carter flushed, ‘I did not know it was your story, or anybody’s 
story. I only madeitup. I am sorry,”’ he replied. 

‘But it was our story,’’ persisted the girl. ‘‘ All the Dead knew it. 
They kept coming and telling us, and we heard your brain thinking it 
ourselves. And you were thinking it wrong.” 

** We will tell the Sefior how eet really was,’’ said the murderer with 
that slow precision one uses in an acquired language. A flash of fire- 
light illumined his face, and Carter saw that it possessed the rounded 
and beautiful contour of a child. 

*“Meester Korasky and I looked for gold. He came to the camp with 
hees wife and hees child. J came alone. The camp was in the mount- 
ains — far away, as the Sefior said. We worked together—Meester Kor- 
asky andI. He did sometimes drink, and’’—the Mexican hesitated 
with a fine courtesy. 

“And got fighting crazy—fetch it out!’’ from Korasky. 

** And—as he say’’—the other waved his hand slightly and went on, 
‘‘and one day he go away. He had been—as he say. He say he go San 
Bernardino.” 

‘*And he went to hell instead '"—Korasky broke in again—‘‘ Found 
himself mewed up for three blank years for nothin’ he remembered 
doin’ when he’d come to himself. But I sent word to the camp—sent 
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it to this very Flores fellow. We'd been sort o’ pardners, and I natu- 
tally reckoned on him for help. ‘dhe give it? Not he. He let me go 
under like a dog. I kept the score against him—at first — and then, well. 
I/got to thinkin’ about Pheny and Johnny—thinkin’ how maybe I 
hadn’t used them just right—and I says to myself I'd let all by-gones 
be by-gones and just clear out and find my girl and my kid when the 
three years was up ’’— 

“Tell about those three years!’ interrupted the girl passionately. 
“‘Tell about them. Nobody beat us, Juan and me—yes. I changed his 
name to Juan, I wanted him to be all Mexican—like Ramon, I wanted 
to forget we'd ever been anything else, I hated our yellow hair. And I 
learned how to sing and how to dance ’’—she laughed out with a glow 
of retrospect that ended in a sob, ‘‘and Ramon was good, Ramon was 
always good.” 


f ukah 
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*“‘We were married before a priest, Sefior,"’ said Flores gravely. 
““They told me Meester Korasky was dead. I rode, I looked, but I 
could not find him. Then I too said, ‘He is dead, we will go away.’ 
And we came here. What else was there to do? We did not know, 
Josefa was not to blame. She did not know.”’ 

**No,"’ growled Korasky, ‘‘I ain’t throwin’ no blame on the girl. But 
Flores knew. He lies when he says he didn’t. He’s an Indian’’— 
Flores’ fingers closed round the handle of his knife, but Korasky went 
on without regarding it—‘‘ After their fine three years I got out, tracked 
them down, and found the Indian keepin’ a fruit stand. He'd turned 
the front of his house into a fruit stand and was doin’ business free as 
you please with my wife for pard’ner and the kid to take in the cash. I 
didn't go near them at first—just hung around and waited. One day I 
see the Indian go out, and I went in and made a bluff of buyin’ an 
orange of the kid, just to see if he’d know me. ‘Johnny,’ says I, ‘ how’s 
oranges?’ ‘My name ain’t Johnny,’ says he, ‘its Wun — Wun Fiores.’ 
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His not knowin’ me sort of stirred me up from the start, but his callin’ 
himself Wun Flores made me mad clean through, and when he up and 
said the Indian was his father—I broke loose and made for him—stum- 
bled against a sort of overgrown rat in the dark—the place was dark as 
hell—and the thing set up a howl, and I just naturally kicked it. ‘My 
father’l] kill you for that,’ sings out the kid. ‘ Your father ’ll kill you 
for somethin’ else’ says I, and the next thing I knew he was lyin’ ina 
heap on the floor, and there was Pheny standin’ in the door lookin’ like 
a wildcat ready to spring. And when I saw how I'd done for the kid, 
and it was all over—the chance of gittin’ Pheny back, it just come over 
me quick to end it up for the three of us. I was blood-mad, I tell you. 
I don’t know what I did— picked up a brick, I guess, and started — I 
didn’t get far. The Indian stabbed me in the back.’’ 

‘* There was no other thing to do, Sefior, there was not time to get to 
the man’s face,’’ said the Mexican, quietly. ‘‘ Eet could not be helped. 
I have killed other men, and you may ask whether to their faces or not. 
They were all fair, those other fights. But this gave no time.”’ 

‘‘And that’s the story,’’ said Korasky sulkily. ‘‘My bein’ in San 
Quentin had nothin’ to do with it, anyhow the thing that put me there 
hadn’t, and don’t you forgit it. And I didn’t come to and say any 
blamed nonsense like you said. He did for me short and quick.” 

‘*Sefior Carter understands the story?’’ Ramon Flores spoke with a 
grace that was almost indifference. 

Carter bowed gravely, and for a moment there was silence in the 
room. The child had fallen asleep on the story-teller’s shoulder, and 
the hairless dog slumbered at his feet. His eyes turned towards the 
girl. He leaned forward and asked ‘‘ And Josefa?” 

She raised her head, pushed back her hair, and gazed straight out with 
the look of an animal brought to bay at last. Korasky glanced down at 
her with half-surly tenderness, and Ramon Flores drew a step nearer 
through the shadows. 

‘*I suppose maybe it’s better to tell the truth,’’ she said desperately. 
“T’ve got to anyhow. John Korasky’s message came to me, not to 
Ramon. I knew he was in prison,—I, not Ramon. I nevertold. I 
was glad to get free of him. He beat me and Johnny—Juan, I mean. 
Ramon sang with his guitar, the songs kept going through my head, I 
couldn’t sleep. I wanted him. I was glad when he loved me. I let 
him look for John Korasky. He looked in the wrong direction, but I 
never told. I said Korasky was dead, I said it where Ramon would hear 
it, and he believed ’’—with a terrified cry she sprang forward and clung 
to Carter’s knees. He leapt to his feet, the child still clasped in one 
arm, uncertain whether with the other to ward off Korasky’s trembling 
fingers or Flores’ naked dirk. The one man’s face was purple with 
fury, but mastered by his death-wound, he strove in vain to lift himself 
from his chair. The other's eyes were fixed on him, and Carter saw 
that it was not against Josefa that the knife was drawn, but in her de- 
fense. But this Josefa herself did not see; she still clung to Carter's 
knees and cried brokenly, “‘ I’ve told it all now—before God, all of it, 
all that matters—but make them forgive—oh, please make them forgive 
—quick—quick before we go back—that other world—you do not know 
—you cannot understand ’’— 

Her voice died away. From farther and farther its tones seemed to 
come, until they mingled with the sobbing of the rain. Her tawny 
hair melted into the dancing, leaping flames, her bright skirt faded into 
the Mexican rug spread before the hearth. Upon the empty chair where 
Korasky had been lying the fire-light cast sorrowful, fantastic, diabolic 
flashes ; against the chimney-corner where Ramon had leaned lingered 
only a brown shadow. Juan and the hairless dog were gone, too; and 
Carter found himself standing dazed and solitary in his room. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 
Diagecroas 
OFFICERS: Prank A. Gibson 
craton, Chas. F. Lummis. Renry W O'Melveny. 
ident, Margaret Collier Grabam Rev. 4. Adam 
pa a Arthur B Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier Ist Nat. Bank Arthur B Benton 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs M E. Stilsen Margaret Collier Graham 
913 Kensington Road, Los Ange'es. Chas. F. Lummis 


ADVISORY BOARD: Jessie Benton Fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R Egan, W. C. Patterson, Adeline 
Stearns Wing, Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas Cassat Davis, Miss M. F. Wills, 
C D. Willard, John F. Francis Frank J. Polley. Rev. Wm. J. Uhichester, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, 
Rt Rev. Joseph H Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

4. T. Bertrand, Official Photographer 


The first attempt to do something for the preservation of the Southern California 
Missions was made in Los Angeles a few years a Miss Tessa 1. Kelso, then in 
charge of the city library, was largely Goctremental t in organizing the * Association for 
the Preservation of the Missions,’’ and in arousing interest in the matter. Members of 
the Historical Society, and others. were also active. Several excursions were had, 
many pictures showing the need of saving our landmarks were gathered, and some 
money was raised by entertainments, subscriptions, etc. The departure of Miss Kelso 
for the East, where she is now with the Scribners, caused the matter to be dropped, 
and the Association passed quietly away. A couple of years later, as there was no more 
to be hoped from the defunct Association, the Landmarks Club was formed on new 
lines—though including the more enthusiastic of the earlier workers—was incorporated 
under the laws of the State, and has ever since been actively at work. It has raised 
and applied over $1000 ; and the signa! results achieved have been already noted in 
these pages. Now—as briefly acknowledged in the last issue—Miss Kelso has turned 
over to the Club the balance of $90 raised by the old association 


It is the intention of the directors of the Landmarks Club to begin work on the 
roof of the big adobe church at San Juan Capistrano as soon as there is a sufficient sum 
in the treasury to insure the completion of the repairs. It is hoped that this will be the 
case by the first of August. as it is important that this roof shall be finished and the 
cloister roof rendered waterproof before the autumn rains. 


The Club has reason for congratulation in the interest which the excursion to San 
Juan has aroused, and there is every indication that the subscription committee will be 
able to raise the smal! amount necessary to complete the work there before fall 


The architects who have charge of the Mission repairs will visit San Fernando at 
an early day and report to the board the condition of the building there and the proba- 
ble expense of preserving the same. 


The Club has passed resolutions protesting against the destruction of old and valu- 
able trees along the streets of the cities and towns of Southern California, and has 
ordered copies of these resolutions sent to the trustees of al) incorporated cities in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. 


The membership committee report the following additions to the list 


Dr. E. L. Townsend, Mrs. J. O. Wheeler, Mrs Wm. Pridham, James B. Lanker- 
sham, Mrs. F. C. Howes, Mrs. C. D. Willard, Mrs. F. K. Rule, Miss G. Dominguez, Mrs. 
C. Wilson, Mrs. Rosana, Herman W. Hellman, J. G. Brennan, T. D. Stimpson, Fred- 
erick Eaton, Mrs Alfred Solano, Mrs. Geo. W. King, Mrs, J. Murietta, Mrs. G. Kerck- 
hoff, Mrs. C. Seligman, Mrs. H. Newmark, Mrs. Leon Loeb, C. F. A. Last, M. L. 
Polaski, Mr. Schroder, Mr. Maxwell, J. J. Choate. Bob Kern, John Bryson, Wm. 
Flemming, M Frank Foster, Robert M. Weed, all of Los Angeles. ; ‘ 

Miss Helen Wilkinson, New York; Mrs. H. W. Duncanson, Chicago; Mrs. 
H. Washington, Shorbs Station, Cal.; Mrs. Fortune, Shorbs Station, Cal.; Mrs. C. 
L. Sheller, shorbs Station, Cal. James H. Hill, South Pasadena, Cal. 
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AN INVITATION. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


Aren’t you tired of protection from the weather ? 
Of defense guards and shield ? 

Aren’t you tired of the worry as to whether 

This year the farm land yield? 


Aren’t you tired of the wetness and the dryness, 
The dampness and the hotness and the cold? 

Of waiting on the weatherman with shyness 

To see if the last plans hold? 


Aren’t you tired of the doctoring and the nursing, 
Of the “‘sickly winter ’’ and the pocket pills? 
Tired of sorrowing and burying and cursing 

At Providence and undertaker’s bills? 


Aren’t you tired of all the threatening and doubting— 
The ‘‘ weather-breeder ’’ with its lovely lie— 

The dubiety of any sort of outing— 

The chip upon the shoulder of the sky? 


Like a beaten horse who dodges your caresses, 

Like a child abused who ducks before your frown— 
Is a Northerner in our warm air that blesses— 

O come and live and take your elbow down ! 


Don’t be afraid! You do not need defenses— 

This heavenly day breeds not a stormy end— 

Lay down your arms—cut off your war expenses— 
This weather is your friend ! 


A friendliness from earth, a joy from heaven, 

A peace that wins your frightened soul at length— 
A place where rest as well as work is given— 

Rest is the food of strength. 


A JACKRABBIT ROUND-UP. 


BY WM. M. BRISTOL. 


A measureless mesa, a brush-covered plain ; 

A square here and yonder of glimmering grain ; 
A scattering, skirmishing, pioneer band, 
Unhindered by hardship, subduing the land. 


A hurrying, scurrying, scampering host— 

A legion of long-ears —a million almost ; 

A square here and yonder of vanishing grain ; 
A council of war and a cunning campaign. 


A spacious stockade and a wide-open door — 

A wing from each flank for a furlong or more ; 
A cordon of cavalry beating the brush ; 

A long-legged army engaged in a rush. 


A panick, pattering into the pen ; 
A following squadron of horses and men ; 
A shutting of gates and a slaughtering brief; 
For the victors a cheer ! 
And a barbecued beef. 
Way-up Ranehe, East Highlands, Cal 
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There are, after all, but two languages in the New World. It WE 
is true that some thousand other tongues are spoken between 
Alaska and Cape Horn, but they do not count. English and 
Spanish are—and always will be—the two great commercial and 
political mediums of this half of the globe. 

Now in Mexico the study of English is compulsory in all public 
schools — and be it remembered that under the progressive administra- 
tion of one of the great statesmen of the century, as Diaz unquestion- 
ably is, the system of education in our neglected sister republic is no 
empty word. Free public schools are everywhere. Not only do they 
checker the cities; not an Indian hamlet of a hundred people but has 
one. 

All these myriads of Mexicans, in kindergartens, primary schools, 
grammar schools, high schools, colleges, night-schools, are learning to 
talk English — not because Spanish isn’t a good enough tongue for any- 
one, but because the Mexican government is bright enough to realize 
the value of having two languages. Throughout the whole of Spanish 
America (as every scholarly traveler knows) there are vastly more people 


who speak at least two languages than there are in the United States ; 
but Mexico is the first country in the New World to enforce the 
acquisition of a foreign tongue for the sake of its business advantages. 
English will never supplant Spanish in half of America; but it has 
become the great commercial language—and Mexico is going to be 
ready to do business. 

Now, the other side of the picture. From our southern border to 
Patagonia stretches an inconceivable area, several times as large as the 
United States and far richer in natural products, vegetable, animal and 
mineral. It is occupied by millions now beginning to awaken to the 
development of their resources, and has room for millions more of 
sharers in that development. The commerce of these countries is 
already huge ; it is going to be stupendous beyond imagination. The 
German, the Englishman, the Italian, the Frenchman are “ getting in 
on the ground floor.’’ They learn the language of the country — which 
is Spanish —and it pays them. Only a greenhorn would ever expect to 
do business in any country except in that country’s native tongue. 
Meantime we, who are Americans and next door neighbors calmly doze 
while foreigners walk away with the business which should logically 
be ours. Americans, even when they settle in these Spanish-speaking 
republics, rarely learn Spanish beyond a barbarous smattering. I have 
known them to live in the country twenty years and still speak its 
language infinitely worse than a two-year-old child would. 

Tens of thousands of young people in the United States are studying 
to elbow into the overcrowded ranks of law, medicine, stenography and 
the like. They will live and die with the one language they were born 
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into ; shut out from the intellectual growth and the material advantages 
of all other tongues. Thousands of college students are ‘‘ mastering ’’ 
French and German— because it is a Continental tradition, and not 
because it opens greater literary treasurers or a tithe of the business 
chances that Spanish would. And meantime ‘‘ poor, benighted Mexico’”’ 
is seeing to it that her every child shall have at least two languages at 
command — the two languages which dominate the New World. 


It is really painful, the lack of originality among the wealthy 


+7 talkie people who endow colleges. The founding of a ‘‘ Hezekiah 
* Jenkinson Hall”’ or a ‘‘ Darius G. Jones Scholarship ’’ — these 

are about the frontiers of their inventive genius. For their sakes, as 
well as for our own, this is a pity. The monument to their generosity 
with money they do not need would be so much more noticeable if it 
were not so precisely like every other such monument; and as for 
public utility there are many things that could be taught the under- 
graduate with great profit. In some favored college, for instance, might 
be established the ‘‘ Astorbilt Professorship of Horse-Sense,’’ uader 
which the pupils might be clubbed together—or apart—for their 
illumination in the principle that their heads were made not for ware- 
houses but for factories. Any university which could teach its students 
to think as well as to remember would have a tremendous future ; and 
the benefactor who should endow it for this purpose would be immortal. 
There are many other chairs which might be founded with advantage to 
the manners, morals and mentality of a new generation, and the Lion 
will be glad to furnish suggestions gratis to anyone who yearns to do 
something original and worth while in the way of college endowments. 


There is only one thing more monumental than the face of 
the gentlemen who send to our newspapers what passes for 
Cuban war news, and that is the multitudinousness of the people 
who believe they believe them. It avails not that every day discredits 
the day before ; that not only the reports which only a fool would think 
of accepting, but the stories which could possibly be true are hourly 
proved to be false ; that Consul-General Lee was not after all invited to 
witness the customary daily ravishiment of Cuban negress maidens by 
Captain-General Weyler ; that hindquarters of Cuban children are not 
the only meat exposed for sale in the carnecerias of Havana—the next 
story is equally good. 

Generally in naked ignorance of the language, innocent of any con- 
tact with any responsible person on either side, fed on curbstone rumors, 
and peddling these palpable lies for the guidance of a great country in its 
foreign relations, the average correspondent would seem capable of 
inventing more than a congress of lunatics could believe. But heaven 
is kind to the newspapers, and Journalism (with a big Jay) flourishes. 
There is always a multitude which will believe faster than anyone can 
fake. 


FILLERS. 


Speech is silver, and silence is golden; and the consistent silverite 
maintains the ratio of 16 to 1. 


We are nationally aware that money makes the mare go. It is easier 
to forget how she goes with too much of it. She frequently winds up 
by riding her ex-master. 


The most captious critic must have noticed recentiy that this much 
slandered nation is still able now and then to cease from the pursuit of 
money for long enough to get hoarse with patriotism. It is fortunate 
that our plan of government brings to us every four years such a rest 
and change from the money-makiug spirit as our politics afford. 
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EVERY book reviewed in this depart- 
ment is read carefully and through. 
The reviewer's opinions are worth what they 










© are worth — but at all events they are his, and not 


. 
lazy hand-me-downs from the publisher, nor yet dishonest guesses at 
things untried. 


The funniest thing about Literature as She is Wrote (at present) is the 
total un-necessity of most of her. 


It was an excellent idea to arrange the Pacific History Stories “ PACIFIC 


as the first volume of a series of readers for Western schools: HISTORY 


and Harr Wagner has retold interestingly the fascinating 
romance of Balboa, Magellan, Cabrillo, Drake, the Franciscan Missions, 
the Donner Party, the Bear Flag Republic, the discovery of gold, Fré- 
mont the Pathfinder, and other things Western. These stories are far 
more thrilling, and far more pertinent to be learned by American child- 
ren, East or West, than what they generally get in school readers. There 
is nothing in the Crusades so romantic as the pioneering of America ; 
and Mr. Wagner deserves credit for beginning to teach our children part 
of our own American history of which American grown-ups are so 
brutally ignorant. 

So much the more because the book is for the young it should not be 
marred by blunders; and there are several here which ought to be 
removed from the next edition. Balboa’s captain was Enciso (not 
** Encisco "’ It is a’serious omission, in telling of Magellan, not to 
mention the name of his lieutenant, the first man who sailed around the 
world — Sebastian de Eleano. Cabrillo did not discover California. He 
sailed up its coast in 1542; but Hernando de Alarcon discovered Cali- 
fornia in 1540, via the Rio Colorado. Only innocence of modern 
historical science can speak of Pizarro as having ‘‘the pirate’s heart.”’ 
ohn W. Marshall was vo/ ‘‘the first man to see gold in the sands of Cal- 
ifornia.’’ Gold was found here a century before Marshall was born; 
and was rathcr extensively mined a decade before his ‘‘ discovery ’’ at 
Sutter’s Mill. And it is wrong to teach children so ridiculons a deriva- 
tion of “‘California’’ as that it is from ca/ienle fornal/la. Even a 
rudimentary knowledge of Spanish is enough to prove such an 
etymology absolutely impossible. ‘‘California’’ is derived from noth- 
ing. It is purely a coined word, ‘‘made up” by a Spanish writer of 
romance prior to 1510—that is, a generation before our California was 
seen or heard of by Europeans. He invented it as the name of an 
imaginary island peopled with amazons and other popular creatures of 
the day. The romance had a wide vogue; and Cortez, discovering the 
peninsula, gave it the name just as someone now might christen a town 
“ Trilby.”’ 

The book quotes from this magazine ; among other things, the close 
of Mrs. Frémont's fine tribute to her hero and ours, the Pathfinder. 
The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, 50 cents. 
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THE T. S. Palmer, M. D., assistant chief of the division of orni- 

FUGACEOUS thology and mammalogy, U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 

JACK. author of 7he Jack Rabbits of the United States. This 80-page 

pamphlet on the range, habits, depredations of the great American hare 

has an interest for the intelligent general reader as well as a yalue to 

the Southwestern farmer and fruitgrower. Not many people realize 

how large and entertaining is the theme of Dr. Palmer's report. Four 

varieties of Jackrabbit are defined. They range from the Saskatchewan 

to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

Their destructiveness to crops is considered; and the means which have 

been invented in this country and elsewhere to mitigate the pest or turn 

it to some utility are fully reviewed. The most interesting and most 

effective contrivance for their suppression is the California scheme of 

making great ‘‘ drives,’’ and with these exciting events the author deals 

extensively. In one drive in the central part of this State 20,000 rab- 

bits were massacred ; and the average has been about 2,000 to the drive. 

Dr. Palmer has compiled rather extensive statistics under this head, 

probably the first ever published. He does not seem to be aware, how- 

ever, that these drives are older than the discovery of America. Cabeza 

de Vaca, 360 years ago, describes those which were then an immemorial 

custom in northern Mexico. The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico also 

made these communal hunts before the dawn of history ; and the rab- 

bit-surround remains to this day a special ceremonial among them, 

as the soldier-poet Villagran saw it three centuries ago. The book has 

severa) good illustrations of the modern drive. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

Literature loses two worthy minor workers, dissimilar as they 

AND could well be but both sincere, by the death of Nora Perry 

NOTIONS. and Kate Field. 
Gertrude Smith, author of 7he Rousing of Mrs. Potter, and of the 
Arabella and Araminta Stories, is passing the summer in Southern 
California. 





Linda Bell Colson, whose articles on Mexican cookery and life have 
been enjoyed by many readers of this magazine, died suddenly in Santa 
Barbara, May 29th, on her way home to Ottawa. She was that rare 
thing, an intelligent and sympathetic traveler, ds well as a woman of 
lovable character. Her dust will rest in California— under the gentle 
skies which prolonged her life by seven peaceful years. 


Capt. John G. Bourke, 4th Cavalry, U. S. A., died in the Polyclinic in 
Philadelphia, June 8. He was the author of dn Apache Campaign, On 
the Border with Crook, and scientific works on the Moqui snake dance 
aud many other Southwestern topics. A veteran officer, his devotion to 
Gen. Crook (our foremost but least peacocked Indian-fighter) probably 
militated against his advancement where politics are waged by those in 
whose vain mouths the name of Crook was not a pleasant taste. But 
Capt. Bourke won longer honors than the army can ordinarily give. 
He has contributed largely and well to science, particularly in folklore ; 
and at the time of his death was president of the American Folklore 
Society. 

The older magazines might be proud of The Outlook's monthly ‘‘ mag- 
azine numbers ;’’ and few weeklies in the United States compare with 
the Outlook of any week in the year. The seventh annual “‘ Recreation 
Number ’’ was the best of the series. Its leading feature was a sym- 
posium of ‘‘ Thrilling Moments ’’—a very varied collection of actual 
incidents in the lives of Henry van Dyke, Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, Gen. 
A. W. Greeley, Chas. F. Lummis, Thomas W. Knox, Ernest Ingersoll, 
Walter Camp, Kirk Monroe, Charles Ledyard Norton, Poultney Bigelow, 
and J. H. Sears. There is a deal of good Western matter in this series. 
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THE 
SUNSET CLUB. 


BY FRED L. ALLES 


HE city of Los Angeles, peculiarly 
situated in being practically cut off 
from the rest of the literary world 

is forced to create its own literary atmosphere 
Recognizing the desirability of bringing togeth 
er people of literary tastes and interests. Mr 
Charles Dwight Willard, in May, 1895, suggested to 
a number of gentlemen, the organization of a club 
in Los Angeles to be modeled, ina measure, on the 
lines of the famous Sunset Club of Chicago The 
Suggestion met with instant and cordial response, and 
an organization was soon perfected with a member 
ship of sixty, since increased to seventy, to which 
number it will probably be limited for some time to 
COM ¢ 
THE ORGANIZATION 


The initial circular sent out, inviting gentlemen to 
assist in organizing the Club stated that ‘The general 
aim and object of the Club is to bring together, once a 
month, thirty or forty active, intelligent men of Los 
Angeles who are interested in other things besides 
money-getting, and who read something more than the 
daily newspaper, to discuss subjects of general human 
interest that may or may not have an application to 
local affairs. This outline of its purpose has been 
caretully followed in its organization, and in all of its 
discussions. The membership has been made up en 
tirely of people who have ideas of their own, and are 
perfectly willing that other men should have ideas 
men who respect their own opinions, and who re 
spect the opinions of others. The Club adopts no / 
resolutions, endorses no public movements of any ’ py ie <6 4 
kind, discusses neither politics nor religion, has a5 ESR, 958 ‘ 
no dues, noclub house, no rules nor by-laws ra "¥ \ 
in short, is merely an aggregation of tolerant 
fellows who are willing to think and let 
think The Sunset Club contains no 
drones Each member is expected to 
say something occasionally, if nothing 
more than to make a motion or to 
offer atoast. Dress coats and per 
sonalities are not permissible 
There is neither preaching 
nor long speeches In 
short, like its famous 
namesake in Chi 
cago, there 
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“No meanness— 

No vituperation— 
Simply tolerant discussion 
And Rational Recreation.” 


THE METHOD OF PROCEEDURE 
The regular Club meetings are held 
once a month, usually the fourth Friday, 
the, subject for the evening's discussion, 
fe, the three principal speakers, who are 
gad: epared papers, having been previ- 
Des by the program committee. Con- 
a AA gining room of some popular café 
>k), the members sit down to a 
dinner, appetizingly spiced with 
wwhich occupies two hours. At 
i@eting is called to order by the 
ahiloase acne subject for discussion, 
mc, A. piiicipal paper of twenty to 
it fy if dg, followed by two shorter papers 
ot Aye te S.cach. the latter usually present- 
ing another View of thie, main Anestion than that taken 
by thé principar omy and then the subject is open 
for discussion by Club. members, and this usually 
brings out remaf df Oni tén ‘to fifteen gentlemen. At 
tefl OAR Bathe sméeting closed By a few felicitous 
wortsfrdin the! President, add they thé members ad- 
journ Three’ consecutive abst ntés Cotrstitute a notice 
of resignation andthe attendant} has beén from forty 
to fifty, whith is ‘a véry high @vérage ina”club whose 
rhembers are all prominent’ ty’ the professional and 
comm eretal 1 é:of ‘avery busy little city. 
THE CLUB OFFICERS. 


Atrthe fiest aneeting vel the: Cleb:the following 
officers were elected, and they are still im service : 
President, Judge. Enech. Knight, -Vice-Ptesident. 
Charles) wight Willard» \Secnetary;: Pred Lo Antes; 
Tecasurer, Lowis K, Vetter, 

MONTHEY PROGRAMS 


The cabge of the discissions indulged ip, by 
the Club is Dest Shown by the following: out, 
litte of tS progtams mus far— thirteen, meet; 
ings Having heen het ap to July ast: Phe 

Sunset Club, its proposed plan ef organi; 
zation.” C.D. Willard, Rev, Burt Estes 

Toward. wc, Patterson. * Gold and 

Silver Coittage’”” Theodore 5 Van 
Dyke, H. Z, Osbofie, H, C, White, 
head. ** Pasty Diffuesic e in Lo- 
cal -Goverument:’” Prof. Chas, 
“H. Keyes, JS. Slausog, 
Abbot Binney. ‘The 
NPY Woman.” L. 

E.. Mosher, 
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R. W. Poin- 
dexter, Louis A 
Groff. “‘The Nation- 
al Outlook, Evolution or 
Degeneratiqn H. T. Lee, 
Dr. H. B. Wing, E. W. Jones 
“The California Legislature :"’, 
Hon. R. N. Bulla, Frank A. Gibson, 
Judge J. W. McKinley “The Play- 
ground of America:’’ Harry E. Brook, 
Louis F. Vetter. James Slauson. “A Daily 
Newspaper edited by a special committee 
from matter furnished by Club members. ‘‘The 
President of the United States:’’ Judge Enoch 

Knight, H. W. Latham, Abbot Kinney “ The 

Monroe Doctrine H. W. O'Melveny, Judge 

cien Shaw, C. J. Ellis. “A Few of the Several 

Sides of Man:”’ Dr. Norman Bridge. Homer P. Earle 

Geo. W. Parsons. ‘International Arbitration: Jas. 
B. Scott, J. M. Elliott, Percy R. Wilson, 

The thirteenth meeting of the Club was a su:nmer 
outing to the seaside resort of Santa Monica, to which 
point the Club was carried in a special train over the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and partook of a fish dinner 
in a pavilion on the beach rhe program was a varied 
one, embracing addresses on: ‘“‘ The Minister,’ Rev 
Burt Estes Howard; *‘ The Teacher,’’ Prof. Charles 
Keyes; “ The Judge,’’ Judge W. H. Clark; “ The Law- 


yer Henry W. O'Melveny; ‘*‘ The Newspaper Man 

L. E. Mosher; ‘‘ The Physician,’’ Dr. Jay H. Utley; “‘The 

Author,”’ Theodore 5. Van Dyke; ‘‘ The Merchant,’’ W 

C. Patterson; “The Railroad Man,” Jno. J. Byrne; 

“The Rancher,’’ Fred L. Alles; “ The Capitalist,”’ J. 

S. Slauson; “ The Statesman,"’ Sen. Stephen M. White. 
VISITORS, 


The Sunset Club has a very strict rule as to visitors, 
preferring to restrict attendance to its own members. 
Thus far, the only visitors have been Hon. Alva 

Adams, of Pueblo, ex-Governor of Colorado; Hon 
J. Sterling Morton, of Omaha, serving in Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Cabinet as Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and Hon. Paul Morton, of Chicago, Vice- 
President of the Santa Fe Railway. 
CLUB MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership of the Sunset Club is 
{airly representative of the business and 
professional life of the city, and is as 
\ollows: Fred L. Alles, publisher; 
Wm. D. Babcock, physician; Nor- 
man Bridge, physician; Harry 
E. Brook, Daily Times; Robt. 
N. Bulla, attorney; F. W. 
Burnett, attorney; Jno. 
J. Byrne, Southern 
California Rail- 
way; 
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W. H. Clark, judge Superior Court; J. M. Crawley, Southern Pacific'Co.; Charles Cassat 
Davis, attorney; J. H. Davisson, physician; Homer P. Earle, City health department; 
T. A. Eisen, architect: J. M. Elliott, president First National Bank; Chas. J. Ellis, attor- 
ney; John F. Francis, capitalist; A. W. Francisco, county supervisor; J. Bond Francisco, 
artist; D. Freeman, Centinela Ranch; Frank A, Gibson, cashier First National Bank; 
M. L. Graff, attorney; L. A. Groff, attorney; Charles Frederick Holder, author; Godfrey 
Holterhoff, jr., Southern California railway; Burt Estes Howard, pastor First Presby- 
terian Church; Sumner P. Hunt, architect; E. W. Jones, owner Hotel Vincent; Charles 
H. Keyes, president Throop Polytechnic Institute; Frank W. King, merchant; Abbott 
Kinney, capitalist; Enoch Knight, receiver of public moneys; J. O. Koepfli, merchant; 
H. T. Lee, attorney; Charles F. Lummis, author; H. L. Macneil, capitalist; J. W. Mc- 
Kinley, judge Superior Court; L. E. Mosher, Daily Times; lL. B. Newton, merchant; 
H. W. O'Melveny, attorney; H. Z. Osborne, Daily Evening Express; Geo, W. Parsons, 
real estate; W. C. Patterson, merchant; Geo. S. Patton, attorney; R. W. Poindexter, 
real estate; Willovghby Rodman, attorney; James B. Scott, attorney; P. W. Search, 
educator; Lucien Shaw, judge Superior Court; James Slauson, capitalist; J. S. Slauson, 
capitalist; Geo. H. Smith, attorney; Wm. A. Spalding, journalist; Otheman A. Stevens, 
journalist; Ben C. Truman, journalist; Jay H. Utley, physician; T. S. Van Dyke, author; 
Louis F. Vetter, insurance; K. H. Wade, Southern California Railway; Stephen M. 
White, U. S. Senator; Frank Wiggins, superintendent Chamber of Commerce; Charles 
Dwight Willard, secretary Chamber of Commerce; Wm. LeMoyne Wills, physician; 
Percy R. Wilson, attorney; H. B. Wing, physician; Fred W. Wood, Los Angeles Railway 
Co.; W. D. Woolwine, cashier Savings Bank of Southern California 

This brief sketch of the Sunset Club may aid in dispelling that popular and wide- 
spread Eastern notion that in Southern California it is constantly necessary to carry 
one’s life in one hand and a shot gun in the other. This erroneous belief should soon 
vanish from the minds of people who give a moment's reflection to the fact that a com- 
munity which is able on the one hand to produce and on the other hand to appreciate 
such an unique and strikingly valuable contribution to the best literature of the day, as 
this little magazine is, must be composed of men who will fairly average up with their 
brethren east of the Rockies. 


THE CALIFORNIA CLUB 


NE of the oldest and best known clubs in the city, the California 

Club, has recently secured spacious quarters in the Wilcox 

Block, and the LAND OF SUNSHINE will, in some later issue, 

show views of their rooms and give some account of that organization. 


























THE JONATHAN CLUB. 


N September, 1895, this successful organization was 
incorporated by a number of Los Angeles gentle- 
men who appreciated the need for an institution 
suited to the social interests of the young men of 
the city. Every club has its own sphere to fill and 
the membership of the Jonathan is made up largely 
of the younger business and professional men— 
the active spirits who within the next twenty years 
are likely to carve out a considerable part of the des- 

tiny of Los Angeles. It is purely a social club without political, sport- 

ing or other; special proclivities. The membership at the outset was 
less than one hundred, but the present list as given below, contains 





nearly four hundred names. 

The club took possession of its present quarters in March of 1896. 
It occupies the entire second, third and fourth stories of a prominent 
brick block on the east side of Spring street, between First and Second 
streets, in the center of the city. These quarters were elegantly fitted 
up by the club at an expense of $19,000, which sum was advanced by 
some of the members at the outset for that purpose. The financiering 
of the institution has been carried on with such success that at the 
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present time in the first six months of the club’s occupancy‘of the new 
quarters, the debt has been cut in half. 

The main floor of the quarters contain the parlors and reading’room, 
which look out on Spring street, and the office, smoking room, lava- 
tories, card rooms and billiard room in the middle or rear section of 
the building. On the second floor are spacious dining rooms, kitchen 
and several living rooms, and on the third floor are a large number of 
apartments for the use of members who live in the club house. The 
furnishings throughout are comfortable and in excellent taste. 

The officers and directors of the club are as follows: 

F. K. Rule, President; Hancock Banning, First Vice-President ; 
Albert Carlos Jones, Second Vice-President ; C. D. Howry, Secretary ; 
C. E. DeCamp, Treasurer; Louis A. Grant, E. W. McGee, Horace 
Anderson, Bradner W. Lee, Chas. H. White, Jno. F. Francis. 

The first president of the club was Mr. Geo. L. Alexander. The com- 
mittee that superintended the furnishing of the club’s quarters con- 
tained the following: J. B. Bushnell, C. D. Howry and F.K. Rule. 

The list of members as at present constituted is as follows : 


Adams, Chas. W Bush, A. H. Clark, E. P Davis, W. H 
Akin, J. J Bulla, Robert N. F. Clark, J. Ross Davis, A. W. 
Ainsworth, F. K. Bumiller, Joseph Cline, W. B Davenport, W. H 
Allen, W.5 Buell, E. C. Compton, C. 5. Davisson, J. H 
Anderson, H. P. Byrne. C. Cole, E. A. DeGroot, W. E 
Anderson, W. J. Broderick, W. J. Cox, W. J De Camp, C. E 
Anthony, C. E. Cass, A. B Cook, Edward T. De Luna, R 
Arthur, W. E Campbell, Warren Cohrs Charles H DeVan, F 

Arnold, Geo. L Cadwalader, G. D. Collins, David R Desmond, C. C 
Attrill, Edw. C. Carhart, Jas. R Cosby, J. F Dinmore, Walter R, 
Aull, Jno. E Carhart, J. Warren Cosby, Walter Doolittle, H. J. 
Avery, Fred H Carhart, Thos. F. Crawley, J. M Dobinson, Geo. A. 
Barmore, E. H Carhart, Robt. Creighton, W. 5S. Dollinger, Chas, F 
Banning, Hancock Carvell, T. F Crombie, R. 5 Dodd, Miles, Jr. 
Ballard, J. L. Cheeseman, Chas. D. Crank, Frank J. Duncan, J. R 
Baldwin, C. A Chanslor, John Cunningham, F. R Dunn, W. E 
Baker, Chas. M. Chanslor, Joseph A. Cushing, O. K Donegan, D. F. 
Barnes, T. F Chanslor, W. G Cullen, K. P Easton, Geo. 
Barker, W. A Chamberlain, W. H. Curtis, Geo. P. Eberle, H. S 
Barham, Guy B. Chandler, J. P Curson, E. J Edwards, William M. 
Bannister, J. C Chipman, A. E. Day, Ben. F Ellis, H. Bert 
Barnwell, W. G Chambers, E Darling, C. E Emery, F. W. 
Barrett, W. J Chapman, R. H. H. Davies, J. Frank Erie, J Phillip 


Berner, G. E. 
Beamer, Wm. B 
Bentzoni, Charles 
Bilicke, Albert C 
Bird, W. R. 
Bigelow, J. K 
Blackman, W. R 
Blades, Paul H 
Blaisdell, M. J 
Blagge, J. H 
Blackstone, N. B 
Bonfilio, N. 
Bonebrake, Geo. H 
Bowen, Alf. D 
Boole, George 
Borden, Gail 
Botsford, W. F 
Bradbury, John 
Brown, Herbert C 
Brink, John 
Bryant, EF. A 
Bryson, Chas. W 
Brown, Carroll H 
Bushnell, John B 
Burgoyne, E. M 
Burnes, Jas. F 
Bush, Alexander B 
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Ewing, Thos. 5S. 
Fairchild, J. A 
Fixen, L. H. 
Fitzgerald, J. T, 


Fish, C. W. 
Flemming, E. W. 
Flemming, Thos. J. 


Flemming, C. B. 
Ford, L. E. 
Forrester, F. L. 
Fout, C. E, 
Francis, John F. 
Francis, Ira J 
Fuller, E. P. 
Gay, Gilbert T. 
Gaskill, Geo. C. 
Gibbon, T. E. 
Glassell, Hugh 
Goodrich, Benj. 
Gladden, J. C. 
Gottschalk, Fred C. 
Gottschalk, Louis 
Grant, L. A. 
Griffith, G. J 
Gray, Murray A. 
Hall, F. D 
Hart, F. J. 
Harkness, Fred 
Hanna, E. M 
Haskell, E C. 
Harris, J. H. 
Hartzell, H. F. 
Hess, B. L. 
Herr, Geo, T. 
Henderson, J. A. 
Henderson, F. B. 
Herron. R. H. 
Hinchcliffe, C. W. 
Hines, F. A, 
Hofius, W. D. 
Howry, C. D. 
Howes, F. C. 
Howard, F. W. 
Howard, P. A. 
Hutchison, W. G, 
Hunt, Willis G. 
Hunt, A. M. 
Hunt, Sumner P. 
Hunter, W. T. 
Jackson, J. P., Jr. 
Jevne, H 
Jones, A. C. 
Jones, F. W. 
Jones, Arthur M. 
Johnson, Ethelbert 
Johnson, E. P 
Johnson, F. O 
Johnson, Waldo P. 
Johnson, W. M 
Johnson, Gail B 
Johnston, J. M. 
Kapus, J. L. 


Kennedy, Warren C, 


Keifer, J. H. 
Keeney, Jas. A 
Kirkland, D. W 
King, F. W. 

King, C. S. 
Kleckner, Warren 
Knickerbocker, 
Knorr, F. H. 
Knight, Jas. E. 


E.G. 





Koop, J. C. 
Kurtz, Carl 
Lamme, E. H. 
Lacy, William 
Larrabee, W. D. 
Last, C. F. A. 
Lawrence, Geo. W. 
Lewis, W. M. 
Lee, Bradner W. 
Little, D. P. N. 
Long, Jas. W. 
Lothian, I. A. 


Mallory, F. ‘B. 
Maxwell, H. ae 
Matlock, D. J. 
Marsh, Robert 
Martin, Theo. 
Martin, F. C. 
Martin, Norman R. 
Mason, E. 

Maier, Simon 
Maier, Joseph 
Marley, T. FP. 
Myers, R. Holtby 
Mead, William 
Metcalf, H. H. 
Messerly, A. E. 
Miller, N. N. 
Miller, Clarence A. 
Miller, J. K. 
Montgomery,Geo. A. 
Moore, Walter S. 
Morgan, O. C. 
Morgan, Wm. A. 
Moore, M. L. 
Mosgrove, H. 
Moulton, H. Frank 
Murray, J. H. 
McCutchen, A. B. 
McGee, E. W. 
McGrath, T. P. 
McGrath, John J., Jr. 
McGowan, Granville 
McFarland, Chas. 
McGovern, W. A. 
McKee, H. S. 
McLaughlin, E. O. 
Neville, J. B. 
Newberry, ~ R. 
Nicholson, W. B. 
Norton, John H. 
Owens, M. T. 
Off, J. W. A. 
Ozman, A. M 
Parker, W. F. 
Parker, A. J. F. 
Parker, C. I. 
Parry, A. H. 
Pauly, E. 8. 
Parke, F. K. 
Peck, Earl W. 
Peck, John H. FP. 
Pratt, E. W. 
Pridham, R. W. 
Potter, Milo M. 
Potts, J. S. 
Priest, J. N. 


Quigley, J. B. 


Rader, Frank 
Requa, H. D. 
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Ridenbaugh, George Waters, Arthur J 


Robinson, L. L. 
Rowan, T. E 
Roberts, W. E. 
Rogers, A. C. 
Rule, Ferd. K. 
Rundel, C. H. 
Russell, J. N., Jr. 
Russell, H. M. 
Sale, L. D. 
Sanders, C. W. 
Scott, Robert J. 
Scott, John 
Scott, Lester F 
Schiffman, A. F. 





Schumacher, John H. 


Schumacher, A. W. 
Schnabel, E. C. 
Siegel, H 
Sexton, Chas. W. 
Seymour, G. G. 
Sheward, J. T. 
Shaw, Clark A. 
Shafer, G. H. 
Sherman, M. H. 
Shields, A. M 
Sheldon, M. N 
Shepard, F. A. 
Shepherd, C. J. 
Silverwood, F. B. 
Sinsabaugh, Geo. 
Sicard, Stephen 
Simpson, Theo. A. 
Sloane, Chas. F. 
Smith, W. A. 
Small, E. A. 
Snowden, F. H. 
Spruance, L. J. C. 
Stanton, E. J. 
Stanton, P. A. 
Stephens, W. D. 
Steckel, George 
Stewart, M. W. 
Stewart, W.C 
Stockwell, L. W. 
Stoddart, David 
Strange, Chas. L. 
Taggart, Chas. P. 
Taylor, Geo. P 
Talcott, Wm. G. 
reed, Freeman G. 
Teale, W. R 
Thompson, O. C. 
Thompson, F. W. 
Thomas, F. J 
Thornton, A. M. 
Tolfree, J. H. 
Treat, R. B. 
Trueworthy, J. W. 


Tufts, E. B. 
Tufts, W.A 
Tyler, W. E 


Van Pelt R. W. 
Vaughn, John W. 
Vermillion, H. W. 
Vickery, B. Lee 
Vickery, O. A. 


Vollmer, H. F. 
Warren, Jas. W. 
Ward, Ben. E. 


Wankowski, Victor 


Walton, Chas. 5 
White, Chas. H. 
White, W. H. 
White, J. M 
Whitman C. H. 
Whittaker, W. F 
Whitaker, M. T 
Whedon, W. L. 
Widney, R. J 
Wilson, Perry R 
Wilshire, W. B 
Wilshire, Nate F 
Wincup, Wm 
Wincup, Frank 
Williams, J. H. 
Willard, C. D 
Wolters, J. W 
Worsham, W. G 
Wormser, D 
Woollacott, H. J 
Woodbury, F. C 
Woodbridge, S. M 
Woolwine, W. D. 
Wren, W. H. 
Wright, E. T 
Wyman, Geo. H 
Wyatt, H.C 
Young, J. W 
Zeliner, R., Jr 
Alexander, Geo. L 
Anderson, Chas. FP. 
Arnott, J. J. 


Baker, A. C., Judge 
Barrett, A. W., Gen’'l 
Baur, W 

Benchley, E. K 
Brown, Harry C 
Cargill, A. H 


Diss, J. W. F 
Durbrow, Geo. W 
Erkenbrecker, Byron 
Hayes, H. F. 
Howland J. L. 
Hoyle, Wm 
Jennings, “7 H. 
Kincaid, G. W. 
Latham, |. ‘L 
Lockwood, Irving 
Lynch, J. C. 
Martin, C. 5S. 
May, Hugh 
McCallum, H. P. 
McElfresh, G. A. 
McLeod, J. W 
Miller, Chas. L. 
Mitchell, Chas. EB. 
Morrison, Wm. H. 
Page, J. Harding 
Perkins, D. 

Pratt, Albert H. 
Riordan, T. A 
Scribner, H. D, 
Shaver. C. B. 
Snedecker, W. H 
Sherwood, G. W 
Stanton, E. B. 
Vail, Frank 

Vail, Walter L 
Wyman, Watson H 




















THE FRIDAY MORNING CLUB. 


HE women of Los Angeles, as early as 1878, real- 
ized the necessity of that broader and more 
catholic acquaintance with each other’s thoughts 
and needs which has given rise to the growth of 
women’s clubs throughout the world, and the 
Los Angeles Woman’s Club was organized, with 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance as President. 

This early organization, which experienced the 
varying fortune of all pioneers, was revived early in 
1885, under the same name and management, and the 
Friday Morning Club, which was organized on April 16, 
1891, may be called a descendant of the earlier organiza- 
tion from the fact that it absorbed almost the entire membership 

of the Woman’s Club, and began its existence under the same 
president. 

During the first six months the membership of the Friday Morning 
Club increased from about twenty to one hundred and eighty, and in 
March, 1892, the club joined the General Federation of Women’s Clubs ; 
in August, 1892, it was incorporated under the laws of California, and 
since that time it has gone rapidly forward until at present it numbers 
over three hundred of the most thoughtful and intelligent women of 
Los Angeles and vicinity. 

The object of the Friday Morning Club, as briefly stated in its by- 
laws, is the discussion of topics of general interest, and from the begin- 
ning it has afforded a free platform for the presentation by members and 
others of standing and intelligence, of all subjects pertaining to the 
advancement of society in art, science, literature, and morals. The 
club is not conducted upon social or sectarian lines, and while it endea- 
vors at all times to exert an influence upon the side of that which is best 
for the community, its effort has been to accomplish reforms through 
the personal enlightenment and increased enthusiasm of its members 
rather than by united effort in any one direction. This policy enables it 
to harmonize many diverse elements, and its educational value to women 
in the cultivation of tolerance and breadth of view cannot be over- 
estimated. 

During the past few years the club has entertained, among other guests 
of note: George W. Cable, Jane Addams of Hull House, Susan B. An- 
thony, Robert J. Burdette, Joaqnin Miller, Frederick Warde, Beatrice 
Harraden, Ina D. Coolbrith, Gertrude Smith, Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
Anna Shaw, Kate Sanborn, and Hamlin Garland. Nearly one thousand 
guest cards were issued to visitors during the past year, and the hospi- 
tality of the club is extended to many tourists during the winter through 
the courtesy of the Board of Directors. 

This club has been pleasantly located at 33014 South Broadway for the 
past two years, and hopes to secure permanent quarters suited to its 
needs before reassembling in October. 

The officers elected at the annual meeting in June, 1896, are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham; ist Vice-President, Mrs. S. S. 
Salisbury ; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Frank Wiggins; Secretary, Mrs. 
John A. Walls; Treasurer, Mrs. W. L. Graves. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: Mrs. M. C. Graham, Mrs. G. Streckewald, 
Mrs. C. D. Willard, Mrs. B. C. Whiting, Mrs. John A. Walls, Mrs. Ella 
P. Hubbard, Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Mrs. Sara F. Judson, Mrs. W. L. 
Graves, Miss J. E. Collier, Mrs. George H. Wadleigh. 

Mrs. C, M. Severance is President Emeritus. 
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Los ANGELES ATHLETIC CLUB. 


| OS ANGELES Athletic Club was founded sixteen years ago for the 


purpose of providing its members with the means of physical de- 
velopment together with the advantages of a gentlemen’s club. Its 
first quarters were two small rooms in the building 
known as Stearns’ Hall on Los Angeles street. In 1881 
it moved to more commodious quarters in the Downey 
Block. The steady growth of the club after a few years 
necessitated the moving into still more spacious apart- 
ments, and the quarters in the Stowell Building were 
secured. Here the membership increased to 400 and 
negotiations were begun which resulted in the construc- 
tion of the present building especially for the club and according to its 
own plans and specifications. Here the organization has for a home, a 
building — with every requisite for producing the perfect de- 
velopment of man—iunumerable appliances for giving grace and form 
to the muscles, together with all the conveniences and luxuries of a 
modern club. 

The dimensions of the building are 60 x 157 feet, the front being three 
stories high and at a distance of 40 feet back raised to four stories to ac- 
commodate the mammoth gymnasium on the third floor. The first story 
of the front elevation is composed of steel, and Arizona sandstone, while 
the remaining stories are of pressed brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
The vestibuled entrance to the club rooms is handsomely finished in 
carved oak, with atile floor. The heavy plate glass door, opened from 
the top of the stairs by an electric button, is surmounted by a beautiful 
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art glass transom, containing the club emblem worked in colors. The 
second floor is reached by a broad staircase underneath which is a wheel 
rack with accommodations for 100 bicycles. The reading rooms, 30 x 43 
feet, occupy the entire front of the second floor, and are connected with 
14 foot sliding doors. The card and chess rooms, and ladies’ reception 
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room connect with these two rooms and open into the main hall. The 
billiard hall measures 23 x 91 feet, containing three billiard and two pool 
tables of the finest make. In the center of the building and adjoining 
the billiard room are two of the finest bowling alleys on the coast, fitted 
with all the latest improvements. The dressing room contains 300 
tockers. The bath rooms and lavatories are situated at end of the build- 
ing and connecting with the gymnasium above by a staircase, and con- 
tain eight showers, three tubs, and a department in charge of two 
rubbers where steam, hot air, alcohol, salt water, Hammam and Turkish 
baths and massage treatment can be had at all hours. The third floor 
contains a mammoth gymnasium 58 x 100 feet and 25 feet high; also 
five suites of bachelor apartments on the third floor front. The gymna- 
sium is equipped with all the latest appliances and is in charge of two 
competent instructors. 
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The club also has an athletic park fitted up with running and bicycle 
track, base ball diamond, tennis and croquet courts, grand stands, etc. 

The club includes in its membership the leading business and financial 
men of the city as well as a large number from the rising generation of 
Los Angeles, a complete list of which is herewith appended. 


J. Abramson, Phil Alexander, J. J. Ayres. P. L. Abel, H. D. Armstrong, C. C. 
Ashley, John Austin, J. H. Austin, W. A. Avery, Nicholas Andras, Richard A. Atler, 
David O. Anderson, R. H. Adams, Wm. B. Appel. Melville C. Adler 

A. L. Bath, E. H. Barmore, Hancock Banning, C. M. Baker. S. D. Bucher, G. B. 
Barham, F. A. Bradshaw, Geo. B. Beebe, John Bernard, J. E. Brink, J. B. Banning, 
John Burns, D. J. Brownstein, Alex. Brownstein, J. R. Burns, Fred Barman, D. L. 
Burke, B. A. Benjamin, J. P. Bassett, John Bradbury. H. G. Bundrem, H. J. Bateman, 
H. G. Bixby, G. H. Bixby. H. A. Buck. Nick Biehl, J. Fred Blake, L. Batchelder, W. B. 
Brain, R. T. Brain, W. C. Brain. Chas. Baumbagger, Irving L. Blinn, O. H. Booth, Wm. 
H. Bowers, O. J. Barker. L. P. Bradley, Will Bennett, S. J]. Brown, J. Blosser, C. A. 
Baldwin, Paul Baer, A. W. Bumiller, Wm. R. Burke, Henry Bernhard, C. L. Bisbee, 
T. H. Bessing, Walter E. Brown, Chas. Brownstein, Louis Breer, Jr., W. A. Bethell, 
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2 Billiard Room 3 Ladies’ Parlor. 4 Music Room. 5 t.ocker Room 6 Card Room 


1 Main Parlor. 
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Louis C. Brown, Harry E. Brook, E. K. Butler, Wm. J. Buchard, Albert D. Barham, 
J. D. Bethune, Jr., Clarence O. Bewley, J. M. Betts. H. E. Breitstein, Henry S. Baer, 
A. C. Brode, Harry A. Belcher, Frank I. Bernard 

Jas. Cuzner, J. A. Chanslor, W. J. Cowan, S. T. Curson, R. L. Cuzner, E. D. Chap- 
man, G. W. Connell, W. M. Catlin, A. M. Campbell, J. T. Cherry, A. Cooper, C. W 
Chase, C. M. Cook, A. J. Corey, A. D. Cummings, R. E. Cottle, J. Tod Cook, Theo 
Coulter, G. H. Cochran, H. D. Clark. Leon L. Carey, Guy Curtis, John C. Cline, W. A 
H. Connor, A. E. Curson, W. B. Condit, L. A. Craig, F. H. Coulter, Frank J. Capitain, 
G. R. Chalfaunt,. Warren H. Cook, J. D. Cochran, Shannon Crandall, E. R. Cardwell, 
Don W. Carlton, H. B. Chne, Burton V. Collins M. A.Casenave, Victor R. Cooper, M 
A. Cunningham, J. C. Cunningham, Edwin Cawston, Chas. A. Cole 

P. W. Dooner, J. H. Dockweiler, F. W. DeVan, Thos. Darmody, C. A. Ducommun, 
A. W. Dunning, B. V. Duque, W. W. Donnell. H.S. Darling, H. R. Duffin, A. L. De 
Souchet, M. D.. Miles Dodd, Jr Jean G. Drake, E. F. Dyer, E. G. B. Dunbar, F. D 
Decker, A. Davidson, E!'wood De Garmo, Wm Demery, D. J. Desmond, D. S. DeVan, 
Fredrick L. Dwyer, Walter R. Dinmore 

M. G. Esham, C. R. Edwards, A. E. Elliott, Geo. H. Elliott, T. B. Emery, Nower 
Ellsworth, M W Everhardty. F. W. Edelsten, J. R. Eckstrom, Chas. M. Elverson, 
Byron Erckenbrecher, John P. Elms, Louis Ebinger, John Elliott, H. M. Eichelberger, 
Jas. W. Ellis, Geo. H. Elliott 

J. W. Forsyth, P. E. Flammer, H. J. Fleishman, C. P. Fenner, W. K. Fisk, L.W. Fox, 
Frank L.. Forrester, W. T. Forsyth Donald J. Frick, C. F. Foote, I. G. Fleishman, F. W 
Flint, Jr.. T. H. Fawcett, Ralph B. Funk, Chas. W. Fox, H.C. Forthman, C. B. Fagg, 
Ira W. Francis, Andrew Fuhrberg, Chas. Forman, Jr., W. F. Fixen, John B. Franklin, 
George Francis 

W. A. Gooding. F. A. Gibson, A. G, Gayford, D. L. Grove, Edmund Germain, W. H 
Gochnaur, C. 5S. Goodrich, C.S Greening, W. 5S. Goodrich, A. 5. Grant, E. S. Gannon 
H. Brown Green, Thos, Gibson, Sam Guyot, J. W. Griffin, H. Goldschmidt, Chas. E 
Griffith, Albert Greenwood, C. H. Gollmer, B. Gordon, V. W. Guercio, H. W. Gorman 
C. H. Granger, Joseph L. Grippin. M. A. Gray, Robt. Green, A. 5S. Gough, A. D. Gil 
lespie, Hugh Glassell, Matt J. Gerhard, John McGinnis, Axtell Guthrie, H. Goldwater, 
Guss Goldsmith, Geo V. Gerhard 

H. L. Heffner, F. D. Hall, 5S. P. Hensley, J. H. Harrington, E. W. Hopperstead, 
Ed. A. Heinzeman, W.G. Hunt, T.Q. Hall, H. J. Hastings, F. W. Holbrook, S$. O 
Houghton, Jr Ward K Haines, Dr. W. W. Hitchcock, A. L. Haley, L. E Hickok, 
Roswell Hart, H. L. Marris, B. L. Hutchins, Wm Hatton, Will G. Hambright, F. H 
Hughes, Jas. E. Huston, C. D. Houghton, Max Harris, W. M. Hunt, A. H. Holmes, 
C. O. Hawley, Perry Howard, Geo. Hupp, Harry L. Hough, Wm. C. Heilbron, W. J 
Hill, Sidney L. Harry, Julius Himmelstein, W. |. Hutton, A. Hawthorne A. W. Her 
wig, F. W. Hadley 

Louis Isaacs Max Isaacs, Edw. B. Irham 

A.C. Jones, A. B. Judkins, E. E. Jones. T.A. Jones, W. P. Jeffries, Ralph Jewell, 
Jay B. Jacobs, Frank H. Jackson, Joseph Jacobs, Sam’! Jacoby, N. Jones, R. H. Jeffries, 
Leo Jacoby, I. M. Jacoby Abe Jacoby, E. Conde Jones, D. B. Jerrue, Will A. Johnson, 
Frank James, W. H. Joyce 

W. G. Kerckhoff, W. A. Kolmar, A. Kerckhoff, Wm. Kennedy. W. F. Kennedy, L 
Kimble, C. Knagenhelm, Phil Kitchen. H. H. Kerckhoff, Edward Kilham. T. H. King, 
H. W. Keller, John H. Kiefer, Will Knippenberg. John P. Kremple, C. R. Kister, D. W 
Kirkland, I. Klingenstein, J. M. Kellerman, Robt. Kern, A. M. Kremer, F. I. Kremer, 
E. W. Kensey 

I. A. Lothian, F. M. Lyon, John Lovell, C. P. Lyndall, J. B. Lankershim, J. C 
Lynch, A. L. Lovett, John R. Layng, Chas. G. Lehnhausen, J, J. Laventhal, Albert L 
Lindley, Geo. Lawrence, L. C. Lohman, R. de Luna, 5S. R. Langworthy, H, A. Luther, 
A. E, Little, Wm. Llewellyn, C. F. A. Last, Geo. Larabee, Myer Lissner, Hiram Leith 
head, H. Lissner, M. S. Lazard 

T. J. McCarey, J. A. McCusker, C. E. McStay, T. J. McCarthy, A. J, McNally, H. B 
McMillan, Fred McHenry. E. G, McGriff, Geo. L. McKeeby 

G. A. Montgomery, O. Morgan. L. H. Maybury, W. H. Masser, M. D., C. A. Miller 
B. H. Marquis, I. T. Martin, J. K. Moffitt, Henry Mosgrove, Phil Marx, Geo. S. Mary 
gold, I, Marshutz, A. H. Mackenzie, J. R. McManus, E. A. Meserve, D. C. McGarvin 
Walter McStay, J. H. McCulloch, E. R. Merrill, M. D., G. 8S. Meyer. H.C. Miller, Edw. 
C. Manning, Thos. B. Merry, Frank A. Marcher, Homer Morris, V. L. Mitchell, V. A 
Magnin, Edw. Mendleson. M. F. Manning, T. B. Moore. J. F. Maier, I. J. Manley, F. R 
Miner, R. B. Moore, Willis O, Merrill Geo. L, Mills, H. A. Miller, A. J. Murietta, Louis 
Mendle, Jr John W. Mitchell, W. R. Manning. W. A. Maier, Lewis H. Mertz, Max 
Merten, D. W. Muir, Oscar C. Mueller, Alfred W. Morgan, Everett Messerly, Samucl 
C. Mott, A. R. Mains, Richard Murr, Perry Mays, Frank Mayor, Julius Il. Morris, A. J 
Morney 

L.. Nordlinger, W. F. Nordholt. A. G. Neeper, A. W. Nolte, Thos. L. Neal, W. D 
Nowel, A. E. Newman, G. E. Nagel, L. 5. Nordlinger, M. Nordlinger, Carl E. Newlin, 
Paul Neer 

Peter Orban, M. T. Owens, W. E. Oliver, Jacob Olcovitch. G. H. Quigley 

G.H. Pike. R. W. Pridham, C. F. Pierce, W. F. X. Parker, G. W. Parsons, C. E 
Patterson, A. W. H. Peyton, E. 5S. Pauly. L. 5S. Prager, D. W. Permar, J. C. Pridham, 
F. C. Perrine, H. A. Phillips. A, M. Pillsbury, J. Phil Percival, Jules Perriett, F. M 
Phelps, E. D. Pratt, Wilbur Parker. Robert H. Putnam, Richard A. Perez. Sam’! $ 
Parsons, A. H. Parry, H. R Park, Edw. Pond, Frank J. Palomares, C. F. Pepper, N. G 
Pierce, W. D. Perkins, Wilbur Phillips, H. Paddock 

Thos. Quinn 

D. R. Rozell, Jas. Ryan, J. A. Rosecrans, Geo. D. Ruddy, E. L. Ruddy, J. H. Ram 
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boz, I. D. Rogers, C. W. Risden. Ferd K, Rule, Bert Rees, J. M. Russell, F. Redmon, 
E. N. Ruddock, John G. Reiger, Robt. E. Ross, O. W. Roberts, Justus W. Rice, Robt. 
A. Rowan, Edw. B. Rea, Eugene J. Robin, C. H. Rundel, Frank K. Rule, E. E. 
Russell. 

R. W. Smith. S$. G. Spier, Robt. Sharp, W. B. Stewart, Geo. Steckel, N. W. Stowell, 
John Schumacher, O. C. Smith, T. A. Schmidt, Fay Stephenson, Frank Schilling, E. W. 
Sargent, M. T. Spencer, M. M. Shields. H. C. F. Smith, E. S. Slater, John H. 
Spencer, Chas. F. Sloane, Baker Skinner, Geo. G. Seymour, Harry Spence, F. B. Silver- 
wood, J.A. Sepulveda. O. C. Sens, M. N. Sheldon, Harry A. Simpson, R. G. Simons, 
Geo. Spence, Thos. Strohm, Jas. Standifier, Robt. Selander, Chas. Shaw, Joe Singer, 
Leo Sutor W. H. Spinks, Wilfred S. Smith, O. E. Smith, A. Stewart, W. E. Staley, W. B. 
Sheckles, Will Salter, Ludwig Shiff, C. R. Sumner, Glen Spence, F. W. Scott, J. P. 
Stockdale, Chas. Scott, L P. Stephens, A. E. Siaught, Dr. E. R. Smith, John H. 
Stephenson, E.C. Seymore, Frank Sentous, O. F. Schnell, Walter Edw. Smith, 5 
Schiff, Jacob Schaffer, J. Edw. Sullivan, Walter W. Slaught, E. V. T. Sens, C. F. Smith 
W. G. Salter, Fred Siegel. H. W. Stone, J. H. Spence, Frank D. Sanborn, R. L. 
Saunders. 

E. B. Tufts, W. A. Tufts, E. H. Turner, J. S. Thayer, W. R. Teale, M. Teed, G. A. 
Tuttle, W. E. Tyler, W. C. Thorton, Edw. Thomson, Walter Taylor, Phil S. Thompson, 
c.C. Thom M., 8S. Toplitz. J. C, Taplin, James C. Tyson, Robt. A. Todd, W. L. Truitt 
Ralph A. Thielen. 

E. de Urquisa, Chas. Udell. 

Chas. Van Valkenberg. G. A. Van Derbeck, Geo. W. Vaughan, G. J. Vieira, W. E. 
Van Loan, J. H. Vance, W. V. Vaughan, R. W. Van Pelt 

P. L. Warren, Geo. S. Wright, Robt. Wankowski, F. B. Warner, Philip L. Wilson, 
Dr. R. W. Whomes, Sam’! J. Wylie, E. T. Wright, F. W. Wood, Geo, W, Williamson, 
Stephen M. White, J. D. Wiley, W.F. Whittaker, A. C. Way, J]. W. Welch, W. Y. 
White. V. Vankowsky, H. W. Westlake, W. W. Weller, Ralph Williams, Geo. A. 
Wright, R. J. Widney, Geo. H. Wyman. A. R. Wilson. C. B. Wilson. C. N. Wright, 
F. U. Wilson, Gus Waugenheim, W. W. Weir, J. Hardie Watkins, G. Witherspoon, 
Max Werner, C. D. Wright, F. A. Whittaker, W. F. West. C. Worth. Henry P. Wilson, 
F. A. Weinshank, Wm. Weirbach, F. B. Williams, W. B. Wilshire. W. O. Welch, Edw. 
Woifstein, Geo. S. Wilson, D. E. Whitman, Wm. G. Waldby, D. R. Weller. 

C. H. Yocum, J. P. Yates. 


A CREDIT TO THE WEST. 


T IS a pleasure to be able to show in this issue one of the most 
unique and beautiful samples of interior decorative art in Southern 
California if not in the west. The engravings alluded to present 

the reception-room in Scholl & Kleckner’s photograph gallery in the 
top floor of the Byrne Building, corner Third street and Broadway. 

As will be readily seen by art stu- 
dents and people who have given the 
subject of interior deco- 
rations any thought, the 
effect is Moorish in every 
detail. 

The skylight of this 
studio was built with ref- 
erence to lighting each 
sitter asa painter would 
light his subject to paint 
his portrait. The dress- 
ing-rooms are models of 
convenience and ele- 
gance, and of easy ac- 
cess to the skylight. 

Each branch has its 
own department, and the 
facilities for turning out 
work are not excelled 
anywhere, if equalled. 

The carbon department 
of this firm is fitted up 
especially to produce 
— double transfer carbon 


A PRETTY CORNER. Mausard-Collier Eng. Co portraits, and nothing 
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else in the carbon line will be made. Mr. Scholl, who has just returned 
from a two years’ tour of the art centers of Europe, received his early 
training in Munich and Vienna. The style of his work is pronounced, 


and for a number of years Philadelphia and Boston recognized him as 
the leading artist in his line. 


VO 
THE RECEPTION ROOM Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 
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BUNDY’S NATURAL SANITARIUM. 


ELSINORE, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CAL. 

HE untutored savages of centuries ago discovered the healthgiv- 

of ing properties of certain ‘‘ Hot Springs ’’ and resorted to them 

as their sanitarium provided by the gods. It was left to the 

‘‘ white man’’ to develop the blessings which nature had placed at hand. 

The “Hot Sulphur and Mineral Water Spring,”’ as developed at the 

above-named sanitarium, possesses the greatest medicinal qualities over 
all others at Elsinore. 

Eisinore and the climatic conditions enjoyed there are well known. 
It elevates its nose at an angle of 1300 feet above sea level. The beauti- 
ful lake (the largest in Southern California) and its protected position 
make it an ideal place for pleasure as well as for health-seekers. 
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The waters of “ Bundy’s Hot Springs,’’ it is conceded by those compe- 
tent to judge, possess superior disease-destroying qualities. The com- 
bination of natura! gases and solutions of minerals, running directly 
from the earth to the bath-tubs, produces medicinal effects at once pow- 
erful and rapid in their action upon disease. 


BUNDY'S NATURAL SANITARIUM AND) HOTEL 





Wherever the Hot Springs water is not run directly from nature’s 
laboratory to the bath-tubs it loses, to the greatest extent, the disease- 
destroying elements (gases) and, consequently, fails to effect permanent 
relief. The longer the standing or more chronic the disease, the more 
necessary become these gases, in combination with mineral solutions 
and hot water, to effect permanent cures. 





“HE DRILLED A HOLE IN THE GROUND’ 


The waters at ‘‘Bundy’s Hot Springs’”’ are the only ones at Elsinore 
that run directly from nature’s source to the bath-tubs. They are nof 
first pumped into tanks, thereby losing the natural gases, and then 
cooled with hard cold water to produce different temperatures. 
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At “ Bundy’s Hot Springs” the three flowing springs are so connected 
with the bath-tubs as to use their different degrees of temperature (96°, 
108°, 110°) as the necessity of the disease may require, without the use 
of the hard cold water, as at less perfectly blended springs. 

How these ‘Bundy Hot Springs’’ were discovered was vouchsafed 
by a late owner of so-called “‘original’’ hot springs at Elsinore. ‘‘ The 
original springs,” said he, ‘“‘ oozed out of the ground, but some years ago 
a *blacksmith drilled a hole in the ground, on the same line as my 
springs, but nearer the natural source, and struck the largest and strong- 
est flow of hot sulphur and mineral water in Elsinore. Then, with little 
expense, he offered accommodations and baths to the afflicted, and they 
ali go there.” 

Instead of the fire-dangerous boom hotel, neat small cottages have 
been and are being built for the use of invalid patrons of these now 
famous springs. These cottages are furnished with up-to-date comfort 
and conveniences. A family can occupy one of these cottages and enjoy 
perfect privacy of living. 

Practically under one roof with the bath-house, the patient runs no 
risk of exposure to cold, etc., as is often the case where the bath-house 
is blocks away, thereby prolonging the disease and time of recovery. 

The expense for accommodations and baths has been so adjusted that 
poor and rich alike can avail themselves of the disease-destroying power 
at ‘‘Bundy’s Hot Sulphur and Mineral Water Springs.”’ 

The range of diseases positively cured by the aid of ‘‘ Bundy’s Springs” 
is large (rheumatism, blood, kidney and skin diseases). It is best, how- 
ever, to consult a family physician as to the practicability of using 
hot springs, for any disease. 

The medicinal analysis of ‘‘ Bundy’s Springs ’”’ affords the same range 
of relief as the Arkansas Hot Springs, with the addition of superior 
climatic conditions of Southern California and Elsinore. 

The three flowing springs differ in their blend of natural gases and min- 
eral solutions, and consultation with the physician in charge, regarding 
their use is free at ‘‘ Bundy’s Hot Sulphur and Mineral Water Springs.” 


*E. Z. Bundy, now Elsinore’s popular Mayor 


Art and Artists—The Portrait in Carbon. 


The Jameston Evening Journal! has this to say with regard to the display of photo 
graphs by George Steckel, shown at the recent exhibition at Chautauqua : 

“Members of the association and those intimate with the exhibits will recognize the 
notable exhibit to which reference is made as that by Mr. Steckel of Los Angeles 
To the general visitor it will be brought to mind as the group in sepia brown near 
the auditorium end of the annex his collection can indeed be described as one 
great picture, for in tone, mat, frame and background the harmonious sepia prevails 
with no point of incongruity to disturb the effect 

“The display by Mr. Steckel is almost peculiar from its uniformity, for not a dead, 
lifeless expression is seen in the group. Indeed, it seems that the infusing of life 
and animation into his subjects is in this exhibit the artist’s forte. Yet in all his 
portraits the action is so rested as to speak perfect repose. Twenty-three of the 
twenty-four are feminine subjects, from childhood to old age, and in every case the 
portrait can be called a speaking likeness, for there is not one that does not bear 
that indescribable charm of portraying a living reality. 

“An unwritten rule of the association prohibits the officers from entering competi 
tive exhibits and but for this it has been freely said that the Los Angeles exhibitor 
would have ranked at the head as a prize-winner. It is therefore a matter of especial 
satisfaction that the association upon the recommendation of the judges has taken an 
unprecedented action and ordered an award of a gold medal to Vice-President Steckel 
This action was inspired by the worth of his exhibit purely from an artistic stand 
point, and it is certainly a great satisfaction to Mr. Steckel, who has departed from the 
usual paths of photography in his work in carbon.” 

So especially admired are carbon photographs by the Ohio State Association of 
Photographers that Mr. Steckel was prevailed upon to send his display as a loan ex 
hibit to their convention at Columbus, July 14. 15 and 16. The result, as announced 
by wire, was as much unexpected by Mr. Steckel as was the Chautauqva medal : 

“ CoLumbBus, (O.,) July 18. 1896 

“George Steckel, Los Angeles: Awarded special honorary medal. Congratulations 
Thanks for exhibit. 

** (Signed,) GEO. B. SPERRY. Secretary.” 
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GALVESTON, 'TEX.: 
F. A. PATTEE, Bus. Mgr. “ Land of Sunshine.” 

DeaR SrR: For the inclosed $2.10 please renew 
my subscription, send an extra copy June number 
and send subscription to B. J. Gautier, Galveston, 
Texas. / 

All lovers of good literature — distinguished 
from the Munsey Cosmopolitan Claptrap now in 
favor should subscribe to the LAND OF SUNSHINE, 
which, along wiin the Argonaui and the Lark, 
foams a trio the East might do well to emulate. 

I wish to thank Mr. l.ummis personally for the 
pleasure he hes given me in his “ Lion’s Den”’ as 
elsewhere. Long may he roar. 

Yours very truly, 


July 3, 1896. SILAS ORRIN HOWEsS. 


LONDON, ENG.: 

Your beautiful June number just received, and 
tomorrow I shall have the pleasure of showing it 
to my friends, who admire your magazine so much 
that it is with difficulty I retain my copies. * * 

A. THORN 
Am. Rep. L. D. & C. Ry. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.: 

Inclosed find money order for one year’s sub 
scription to the Lanp OF SUNSHINE from the Ma 
sonic Library of this city. While we have no funds 
for the purchase of matters other than masonic 
we yet feel that this magazine is so interesting 
and valuable we cannot be without it. 

There are few cities the size of this in the coun- 
try which have more visitors to the coast from it 
during the winter. 

We take pleasure in placing the LAND OF SUN 
SHINE on our reading-table where it is examined, 
appreciated, enjoyed and praised by the large 
number of visitors who daily visit us 

NEWTON R. PARVIN, 

Deputy Grand Secretary lowa Masonic Library 


LOS ANGELES: 

It may interest you to know that the old father 
who was one of the Angelenos in the early fifties 
(now in Japan) says of your magazine. * * * 
“is a departure from the beaten track and a nota- 
ble example of what brains and enterprise can 
accom 

“It is worthy of its nativity 
settings, which are second to none 
of this broad earth.”’ D 

Insurance. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
We enjoy the 


worthy of its home 
upon the face 
WHEELER 


LAND OF SUNSHINE magazine 


very muc It is full of good things. The copy 
just received is worth to me the price of a year’s 
subscription. 

I inclose $1 oo. Let the good work go on. 

Architect. D. B. PRovoosr. 
LOS ANGELES: 
Pag s . Very handsome, neat and attract 
ive. . . . The best gotten out in the 
West. Bound to be appreciated by every one 
who has a chance to look it over. 

H. K. GREeGorRY. 
A.G. P. A. S.C. Ry 


MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA: 


A most creditable and valuable periodical for its 
purpose. Well edited, tastefully designed. supe 
rior in illustration, presswork faultless, advertise- 
ments unobjectionable and interesting. It merits 
surely the liberal! support and patronage of all 
Californians and of all others interested in that 
wonderful State. W. I. GRAHAM 

Pres’t Dakota University. 


EAST HIGHLANDS, CAL.: 


a . * The verdict from this little local- 


ity (eighty-two subscriptions) is certainly unani- 

mous that your magazine is entirely creditable 
wey of support. w 
ancher 


. M. BRISTOL. 





WHAT READERS SAY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


It is pleasantito note within its pages abundant 
evidence of an extraordinary success 
Alone the purring of the Lion in his den jis 
worth the inclosed price of renewal. 
S. GARMAN, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO: 


I am delighted with your beams and gleams 
Rev. O. B. Reed, of your city, has sent me speci 
mens of your brilliancy and I am pleased to return 
you this word of cordial praise. 

Your paper, engravings and general get-up, as 
well as your excellent descriptiveness, is no doubt 
appreciated by all, but it is a little provoking for 
one to want to see the land on which you shine 
and cannot. REV. D. SPENCER 


NEW YORK CITY: 


I am personally very much interested in your 
monthly, whih I consider one of the brightest 
periodcals published on this continent. 

EB. F. Carr. 

Am. News Co. 


NEW HAVEN, OONN. 


** It has been a pleasure to see the rapid growth 
of this product of the land of promise —an evi 
dence of the beauty and intelligence of the coun 
try from which itcomes. Yours truly, 

H. Dimock 

Druggist. 


SANTA CLARA, CAL. 

s s s Is in every way the equal of the 
flowers and fruits of California and its keeping 
qualities outlast them all. 

I have not seen its equal (at the price) anywhere 
in the world. A. DOMESDaY 

Tourist. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.; 


I am well pleased with the magazine. It re 
minds me of the fine days which I spent in Cali 
fornia. HEINTSKILL 

Manufacturer. 


CANNES, FRANCE: 

I send you P. O. order for which please send 
your excellent magazine to my address, also to 
Mrs. J. Borek, Villa Clairmont, Geneva, Switzer 
land. DAN’L HURLBURT. 

Villa Britannique. 


PUEBLO, COLO.: 


. s . In either event I wish you would 
send me the missing number, as the magazine is 
so delightful that it is a loss to miss a single copy 

ALVA ADAMS 

Pres’t Pueblo Savings Bank 


DETROIT, MICH. 

s bd . It has become a great favorite 
with us, and I wish to say that of all the maga- 
zines that come to us, none is more interesting or 
enjoyable than this herald of Southern California. 

Geo. L. FLE!Tz. 


ELSINORE, CAL.: 


Inclosed find $3.00 for renewal of subscriptions 
Have gotten a great deal of pleasure and inform 
ation out of your magazine, and would not like to 
try the aperenent of getting along without it 

. JAMES BALFOUR 


SANTA MONICA, CAL.: 


Herewith renewal. T like the magazine much, 
and so does my wife FRED. H. TAFT. 
Attorney. 


TITUSVILLE, PENN. 
. . It is a very nice magazine and I like 
the tone of it very much. 


HAROLD A. Howe, F. T. 8S. 


























Probably more cycle racing was done July Fourth than in a whole 
year a decade ago. 

The roads of Southern California are now at their worst except where 
they are sprinkled. Fortunately sprinkling is becoming more popular. 

The annual Santa Monica road race has passed, and probably it will 
never be run again. Next year’s big road race will start at East Lake 
Park, Los Angeles, and go to Pasadena through Alhambra. In Pasa- 
dena most of the course will be over Orange Grove Avenue, then 
through Lincoln Park, Garvanza, Highland Park and East Los Angeles, 
the race will be run to the starting point. This route will be mostly over 
well kept roads and through many towns, making this great annual 
event a popular >: as thousands will be enabled to see start and finish 
without leaving — Pasadena, Alhambra, South Pasadena 
and several other al lthen have a proprietary interest in this Derby. 

Racing was the rage throughout the Southwest on Independence Day. 
There were seven mile road races at Downey and Fullerton, a twelve 
mile race at Pomona, an eleven mile race at Riverside, the annual fifteen 
mile La Jolla at San Diego and the seventeen mile Santa Monica from 
Los Angeles to the sea. where were street races at Pomona, Lompoc 
and San Luis Obispo, as well as in several other cities. Track tourna- 
ments were conducted at Santa Monica, Riverside, Redlands, Bakers- 
field and in the north and at eastern points innumerable. The three 
meets in Southern California, as well as the meet at Bakersfield, were 
attended by thousands. 

Wheels were used not only for racing on this, the greatest holiday of 
the year, but also by the hundred for pleasant road journeys in every 
part of the Southwest. Scores of wheelmen and wheelwomen rode to 
Santa Monica from Los Angeles, until there were several well-worn paths = 
made in that road by the bicycle tires alone. 

The State of California is looking up the good roads question 
thoroughly, and the counties which have gone into building good roads S 
deserve great credit. In Ventura county a good start has been made 
and also about Santa Barbara city. Riverside has some good roads that 
have been built at great anyone. notably the Box Spring Mountain 
Cafion grade. There are probably twenty miles of well-kept roads in Los 
Angeles county where there should be at least a hundred times as much. 

The League of American Wheelmen, which is a universal brother- 
hood association open to all wheelmen, has done much for good roads. 
Here in Southern California it has, through Lester Hickok, begun to 
map the roads for its members. Thirty maps have already been made, 
showing the main routes between the principal cities and towns. These 
will be embodied in a road book early in the fall. 

George H. Frost of Pasadena, one of the pioneer users of the wheel in 
the Southwest, has just made a tour to San Francisco by wheel. ti 

The Los Angeles Road Club had a unique run on July 12. This club 
is the youngest club in Los Angeles, and to get acquainted with the 
other clubs it held a wheelmen’s picnic in the Arroyo Seco, San Rafael 
Ranch. All the clubs were invited and lunch was served all day. 
Speeches, songs and string music, photographing and visiting were the 
features. C. F. G. 




















HAWLEY, KING & CO. Works of Chas. F. Lummis 


" FINE CARRIAGES 
aNd BICYCLES Published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

. A New Mexico David, and other stories of 
the Southwest. Illustrated. $1.25. 
“Vigorous and novel studies... as distinctly 

valuable as they are vividly interesting. ™ 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


A Tramp Across the Continent. $1.25. 

“* His book has such heart in it, such simplicity 
and strength, it is as good to read as any story ot 
adventure may be.” 

— The Saturday Review, London, Eng. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. MUlustrated. $2.50. 
“a charming volume.""— 7he Academy, London. 
“ Uniformly and surpassingly brilliant.” 
— Boston Traveller. 





Published by Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Boston. 
JUST OUT. 
The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu. $1.50 
A story of Peruvian adventure. Superbly illus- 


| trated from the author’s poe and from 
| antiquities exhumed by himin the ruins of Peru. 





| * Novel and touching. . The spirit throughout 
is alert and gay, and the sympathy with delicately 
strung natures charming: even the literal trans 
lation of a foreign idiom (a very dangerous ex- 
periment) adds to the grace and naturalness of 
Mr. Lummis’s tale.’’—7¢ Nation, N. 


Published by the Century Co., N. Y. 


Some Strange Corners of Our Country. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
“He has written a great book, every page o: 
which is worth a careful reading.”’ 
—Mail and Express, N. Y. 


The Man who Married the Moon, and other 
Pueblo Indian Folkstories. Illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. $1.50 

@“ Deserves to be classed with the best of its 

kind yet produced in our country.” 

— The Nation, N. Y. 
‘Wecan insist on the great pleasure some of 
inenn stories must give the reader ; and one, ‘ The 

Mother Moon,’ is as poetic and beautiful as any- 

210 NORTH MAIN ST., thing we have ever read, in or out of folklore.’ 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. —N. Y. Times. 


SEND FOR i896 a ee PRICE LIST 


Established 1882. 
Ve 
CS . \@ 


mone GROCER- 


ELEGANT NEW QUARTERS 
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208 and 210 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


Please mention that you “ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.’ 
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‘HOW TO'SEE MOUNT LOWE — ®ouna trip Fares: 


Altadena Junction to Rubio Cafion 
50c.; Rubio Cafion to Echo Mount- 
ain, $1.50; Altadena Junction to 
Echo Mountain, $2.00; Echo Mount- 
ain to Mt. Lowe Springs, $5.00. 

Summer Excursion Rates. 


Party, 3 to 10, from Altadena Junc- 
tion to Mount Lowe Springs and 
ES $3.50 each 

Party, 10 to 25, from Altadena Junc- 
tion to Mount Lowe Springs and 
EE $3.00 each 

Party, 25 and over, from Altadena 
Junction to Mount Lowe Springs 
and return..................... $2.50 each 

Party, 3 to 10, from Altadena June. 
tion to Echo Mountain and re 
8 ES $1.75 each 

Party, 10 to 25, from Altadena Junc- 
tion to Echo Mountain and re. 
RE ee $1.50 each 

Party, 25 and over, from Altadena 
Junction to Echo Mountain and 
0 ES $1.25 each 
The above rates will remain in 

force until further notice. These 

tickets can be purchased only at main office, Grand Opera House, Pasadena; Mt. Lowe Springs 

Company, cor. Third and Broadway, Los Angeles; Pasadena and Los Angeles Electric Railway 

Office, Fourth and Broadway, Los Angeles. Pasadena and Mt. Wilson Railway Company. 

RED L. BAKER, General Manager. 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 








BROKERS GUARANTEES PROMPT, ACCURATE AND 

RELIABLE SERVICE 
305 West Second 8t., Los Angeles, Cal. Supplies notices and clippings on as on any subject 
usiness 


Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and from all periodicals on the Paci 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, | ®94 personal clippings, trade eews, advance 
manage property and do a general brokerage reports on afl contract works. 

pai et feces or reaty oma 1 ANGELES OFFGE, IO WES SECOKD STREE 


good business management. 


Hot Sulphur and Mineral Springs 





Two minutes walk from Santa Fe Depot. 
ELSINORE, Riverside County, Cal. 


E. Z. BUNDY, Proprietor. 
Hotel and Bath-house connected by covered passage-way. 


HOT WATER, SULPHUR and MINERAL BATHS 
HOT MUD BATHS, ELECTRIC BATHS 
HOT and COLD SHOWER BATHS 
OIL, ALCOHOL and PLAIN [FASSAGE, 
AS PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE MAY DIRECT. 


The most chronic cases of Rheumatism positively cured. In all cases of Bladder, Blood and Skin 
diseases these springs give PERMANENT relief. 


The accommodations of the hotel are of the best. The table is supplied with the choicest the 


market offers. 

RATES: Baths included, $1.50 per day. — $8.00 to $10.00 per week. Special terms 
to families. Free ’bus meets all trains. 

Norge: The publication of ‘ testimonials "’ has been so fraudulently used that I prefer to mail direct, 


testimonials of prominent patrons, to all applicants. 


Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 
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“THE POOR MINER’S MILL A SURE MINE OPENER AND DEVELOPER.” 


mil S Improved Goltoria Tubular Slam i nd Quart? il 


Patented in the United States, Canada, 
Central and South America, 
and Mexico. 


This is a Portable Mill ; a sure Winner ; its 
durability cannot be excelled. Its cheapness 
of operations gives greater and more perfect 
results than all other mills. All parts of this 
mill are fully guaranteed for six months. We 
use the best and most lasting material in its 
construction. We build any size mill desired 
(in proportion), on the most reasonable terms. 
We also furnish two sets of Power striking 
steel Springs with each mill. 

Extra Springs will be furnished on order, 
per set, up to Size No. 3 for $75.00. 

Size 6 to No. 10 Mills will be furnished for 
$100.00, 

Size of Mill No. 2 will have 4 ft. of 4 oz. 
silver to 5 ft. of 16 oz. copper plate. All other 
Mills have from 12 ft. to 16 ft., same quality 





All communications must be addressed to 
Capt. A. B. SMITH, 
Inventor and Patentee. 
Office with’ Messrs. Wilde & Strong, 
228 W. Fourth Street 


Baker Iron Works, Manufacturers, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Number of | Weight of _ Capacity of | Horse Power 














Set Stamps Mill Ore Crushed Necessary to Oiee 

it jim each Mili) Complete in 12 hours |Operate Mill . 

No. 1 5 stamps 100 Ibs, \ tons 4 H.P $ 17500 (Purn ished Complete © with Plates 

No. 2 5 800 % “ 1 “ 250 00 Plates, Pulley and belt 

No. 8 5 ‘ mo %% 4 “ 250 00 nad . “ Plates, Pulley and Belt 

No. 6 5 « 2800 10 “ 12 “ 850 00 ‘ “ ‘ __ Pk. 

No. 10 | 10 5600 18% ig 1550 00 oe 
EUROPEAN 


RUPTURE_SPECIALIST 


AND TRUSS MANUFACTURER 


Rupture Positively Cured... 











yr No Operation, No Knife, No Injection, No Detention 
from Business. Relief at Once 
CONSULTATION FREE 821 SOUTH BROADWAY, Los Angeles, Cal 


Patients up to seventy-five years of age, and with ruptures of twenty years, successfully cured 
Rupture Can Be Cured. 
Read this, and if suffering, drop a line to Prof. Joseph Fandrey, 821 South Broadway, Los An 


geles, Cal. : 
SANTA BARBARA, Cal., March 28, r8o¢ 


I have suffered for two years witha very bad case of rupture, and being an old man (68 years 
I had but little hopes of ever getting even better. I saw a notice in the Santa Barbara papers of the 
wonderful cures of Prof. Joseph Fandrey in Santa Barbara and the surrounding country I went at 
once to see him, 18th of November, 1895, and he furnished me with a special made truss, and at 
the same time gave me his lotion, with instructions how to use it From the moment I put on 


the truss I feit then and there a relief I am a farmer, and ever since I havehad the Fandrey 
truss, I have worked six days in the week for three months. Feeling that I was cured I went 
to see Prof. Joseph Fandrey at office, 821 South Broadway, Los Angeles and he examined me and 


found that 1 was perfectly cured of rupture I wish the public to know (for the public good), 
that Prof. Joseph Fandrey has a thorough knowledge of his business, and, to my idea, is one of 
the honest specialists on the Pacific Coast. W. S. BARGIN, 219 Ana Pamue St., Santa Barbara 


Please mention that you ‘ seaw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 








Authority on 
‘Circulation 


From the American Newspaper 
Directory, N 
a Times, average for past 
-15,540 
Monthiy Land ofSunshiue, 


TELEPHONE RED 1475. 


certified average year pre- 
ceding April ist, 1896, 7916 

Dail, = seme average for 
SS 7031 

Daily Herald, mallest edition 
past year.. seseeee 6500 

Daily Record, not rated.......... 

Daily Hotel Gazette, smallest 
t: 292 

Weekly Sunday World, ‘small- 
iliibcscweteeene 3000 


| werkt Capitol, “not rated...... 
Monthly Land of Sunshine, 
average for year prev.ous to 
dl eee 7468 
nepatity Household, exceed- 


ceceesceescssonenecenssceesecenes sees 7500* 
Monthly ae Cultivator 
AVETAGE VEAT..............+. 3240 
Monthly Rursi Californian, 
0g REED . 2250 
*Questionable. 





K ® 
La Jolla by the Sea. 


This charming seaside resort lies about 14 miles up the coast from San Diego, at the terminus of 
the San Diego, Pacific Beach & La Jolla Ry. 

This place is an ideal one for campers ; for their benefit a camp has been established, close to the 
bathing cove. Tents of different sizes, all of which are floored, have been erected, and can be rented 
by the day, week or month, at the following prices : 

Size, 8xro ft. per week, 50, per month, $00 
“ goxi2 “ 2.00 6.00 
* oes Ss e —_— = ” 7.00 
Special rates for three months. 
Cots and camp stools are also for rent as follows: 
oe per week, 25 c. ; per month, 75 ¢ 
‘cools, “ 7 sa. “ 30 
Good water is supplied, free a charge, to all campe rs who hold the railroad tickets. 
RESTAURANTS AND COTTAGES. 

There are two very good restaurants, where meals can be had by the day, week or month, at low 

rates: cottages, both furnished and unfurnished, are for rent. 
BATHING. 


The bathing at La Jolla is unsurpassed on the coast, the water being clear as crystal and of a 


delightful temperature. 
NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 

La Jolla has been treated by nature with a lavish hand ; its large caves, rocky points, sandy beaches 
are full of attractions ; among the rocks — pools abound, filled with beautiful sea-mosses, which to 
be appreciated must be seen at low tide. ere are numbers of gold fish always to be seen at Gold 
Fish Point, near the big caves. 

FISHING. 

Fishing from the rocks often affords great sport, yet the fishing from a boat is usually better. Bar- 
racuda mackerel, yellow-tail, etc., can be caught by trolling, while rock cod, white fish, kelp bass, jew 
fish, etc., can be caught in the kelp beds or the banks outside. 

TRAIN SERVICE. 

Three trains daily are run each way by the San Diego, Pacific Beach & La Jolla Railway, leaving 
San Diego at 9:10, 1:20 and 5:10 ; returning, leave La Jolla at 7:15, 11:45 amd 3:45. All holders of South- 
ern California excursion tickets will be entitled to excursion rate of soc. for the round trip, good 
until used. For further information enquire of 

HERBERT DABNEY, General Manager, 
or CC. D. BOYD, Superintendent. 

S@ See July issue of this magazine for illustrated article on ‘‘ La Jolla.” 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND or SUNSHINE.” 
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. WOOD & CHURCH _— §ount 


a fine ORANGE GROVE of 25 acres close to Pasadena ; 11 acres 25 years 

Prone FFE = - 8 acres 10 years old; budded. One inch of water to each ten acres. 
here is also a variety of fruit ‘and ornamental trees. Never offered before for less 

than $20,000, but owner sale money, and will sell at $11,250. It will pay 15 per cent. on the investment. 


We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena city property ; some are bargains. 
Mortgages and Bonds for Sale. 


123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cai. Pasadena Office, 16 8. Raymond Ave. 











Any curable disorder is a needless burden. All disorders arising from 
indigestion are curable because the cause can be cured to a certainty. 


RIPANS TABULES 





are not a ‘‘ guess-work’’ remedy. They give quick relief. The proof of 
this claim may be found in a single tabule. A sense of relief will be felt 
in the stomach as soon as the tabule begins to dissolve. Every man 
employed indoors should carry a few in his vest pocket. Every woman 
should keep them in the house. They are composed of the very medi- 
cines your physician would prescribe were he called on to treat you for 
dyspepsia or any manner of stomach, liver or intestinal troubles. 














Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp or SunsHDvE.”’ 








THE TERMINAL RAILWAY 
Whose lines extend 


, | ‘he from eX Pedro—the 
site of the poems 
deep - water Rar r— 
through Long Beach, 


Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena, to Altadena, 


where connection is 

a = OO made with the electric 

railway for Rubio 

Cafion and the great 

incline railway for 

Echo Mountain; and 

the Glendale Branch, 

nee — — 

ul Glendale Valley, to 

WHAT IT STANDS FOR Glendale and Verdugo 

Park, affords the tour- 

ist an ape | to 

see one of the prettiest 

= | sections of the “ Land LOS ANGELES 

of Sunshine’’ without 
The cleverness of this periodical has always the exertion usual to Trains leave 
4 7 sa : : F dece | 10mg trips. for Mountains: 
amply justified it existence, but the careless 9:30 @. m., 3:90 

p. m., daily. 

, ’ ? f Trains leave 
surprised to find on turning over the leaves of this for Beach : 9:10 
volume how very much more than merely clever P . ‘3 =a0. a dally 
8.15 a.m. &5.45 
p.m. Sundays, 














reader who has never taken it seriously will be 


itis. It contains examples of some of the strong- 
est work that is now being done in letters. It 


represents the best tendencies of the younger ~ Tita “T= a free sample copy of 


writers of the day, and, seen in bulk, even its ’ *CAMELAND ea 
+ 


freaks and eccentricities are shown to be repre- the monthly echo from the woods, the 


sentative of their sort, and are present in it be- waters, the mountains and the fields. 
cause they are representative, and not because It is practical and authentic. Yearly 
subscription, to any address, ONE 

F 3 ‘ 5 DOLLAR. Three trial numbers, twenty-five cents. 

Among the good things it contains, which are of GAMELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
the sort to which one returns again and again 277. Broadway, - - New York, N. Y¥- 
. ‘ , a Sent together with the Southwestern magazine, 
with deepening satisfaction, may be mentioned the LAND OF SUNSHINE, twelve months, for $1.50 
Gameland, 277 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


they are freakish. 





“One Word More,”’ being Hamilton W. Mabie’s 


exceptionally sane and interesting remarks on The American 


literary revolts; ‘‘ The Way It Came,” by Henry : . 
‘ Recognized as the Leading Exponent of Bimet- 
James; “The Ballad of a Workman,” one of allism and Protection, the great issues that 
John Davidson's noblest poems, and ‘‘ The Red must be voted on in November. 
by H. G. Wells, which is the only logical WHARTON BARKER, Editor 
. SusscripTion, $2.00 
ghost story ever written.— St. Aaul Globe. To any one sending $50 cents before June 1, we 
will send The American until after the nexi presi- 
dential election. 
WHAT PUBLIC MEN THINK: 
Iregard The American as the ablest publica- 
tion of its kind in the United States.—Senator 
H. C. HaNsBROUGH, North Dakota. 
I bear cheerful testimony to the valuable ser- 
vices that you have rendered to the cause of bi- 


metallism.—SeNator Jos. C. S. BLACKBURN, 
....Chap-Book | 222%: 


I have read with great interest your editorials 
and nave toemee in vain in the gold papers of the 
country for some answer to your arguments.— 
Price 10c, $2.00 a Year. Hon. Cas 8S. HARTMAN, Montana. ’ 
You are doing a magnificent work for the cause 
of Silver.—Hon. EpGar Wiison, Idaho. 
I consider the paper one of the very best expo- 
nents of true bimetallism in the country.—Hon 
PUBLISHED BY F. W. MOnNDBLL, Wyoming. : 
Consider it = ablest and best advocate of bi- 
metallism in this country.—SeNaTor R. F. Pet- 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. TIGREW, South Dakota. 


Subscribe now and get your friends to do so. 


CHICAGO Barker Publishing Company 
119 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 
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PULLMAN Palace AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS RUN THROUGH TO 
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# THE INVESTOR ' 4 The California Cultivator (Monthly) 


A Financial Guide to Southern California and 

Weekly oa of Finance, Insurance The only agricultural paper in California 
os se. which has for a year past given each month 
ratings, ROBINSON, oe affidavit of its circulation. Guaranteed largest 
Subscription, $3.00 per annum. bona fide list of subscribers of any Farmer’s paper 
. Sample copies maiied on ee in Southern California. Advertisers Get Results. 
N. Zoe best — of Mp cians te the Wes Subscription price $1.00 a yeat ; sample copy Io c. 

“Commendable in every way.’’—American /n- Advertising rates on application 
GOODWIN & THOMAS, Publishers and Proprietors, 


110 W. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





iments. 
“* Has made an enviable reputation.'’— Redlands 
I aph. 


Office, ‘4 Bryson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please - mention that you ‘‘saw it | in . the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 








Wim. S. ALLEN | $10 ron" yeBios $10 
ve ae 'FANITA RANCHO 


FURNITURE EL CAJON VALLEY 
and CARPETS oo a 


MATTING, OIL CLOTH AND LINOLEUM, Smaller Tracts for $30 ” : = 
BEDDING, WINDOW SHADES, WILL GROW ANYTHING. 
SILK AND LACE CURTAINS, PORTIERES, , . . . 
This property is twelve miles from the city of 


CURTAIN FIXTURES, BABY San Diego and two miles from Cuyamaca Rail- 
CARRIAGES, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. road. It belongs to the estate of Hosmer P. 
M nm, and 1 be sold at th q 

TELEPHONE 241 cKoo sold a e appraised value 


For further information address 
332-334 South Spring Street 
FANNIE M. McKOON, Execurnix, 


50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant, 
$15.00 to $100.00 per acre. Terms to suit. Don’t buy until you see 
this part of California. 





For further Information apply to: 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


Los ANGELES, July 22, 1896 


. . . 
Sanitarium, Hot Springs and —u. a. xscuors « co’ | 
o Gentlemen ‘ way | —e3~ ney = 
é ) w . nr mé i pe 
Turkish Bath Treatment sscaktines end vemetlon promsiocd ty toninen 
physicians, finally resorting to Hot Springs in the 


IN YOUR OWN HOME hope of being benefitted, but in vain. I would 


improve for a few days and then grow worse 


By the Use of se : im fact, netytens, until I gave up all hopes 
of ever being any better, when I was induced to 


try Robinson’s Thermal Bath Cabinet, and now! 
have so far recovered, through the use of the 
Bath alone, that I am able toattend to my house- 
hold duties with the greatest ease. I want to 
recommend R. T. B. Cabinets to all who suffered 
as Ihave. Don’t give your money to doctors and 
keep your disease, but buy a cabinet and take 
your baths at home MRS. ANNIE JEFFRIES, 
444-446 South Hill st., Los Angeles 
This is the bath used by Drs. Knox 
and Taylor in their Sanitarium, and their 
testimony is that it is the best, most 
easily managed, cheapest and most effi- 
* cient bath now in use. 
— We cheerfully recommend it to all. 
Price of Complete Outfit, $10 and $15 Dr. C. R. KNox 
Equal to other outfits costing $30.00. ; DR. T. B. TA YLOR, A.M. 
Proprietors Second St. Sanitarium, 


H. M. NIGHOLS & GO. Long Beach, Cal. 


444% S. SPRING ST. July 20th, 1896. 
Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanwp oF SUNSHINE.” 
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Fine HAtr-tone Paintine 


A SPECIALTY 


We Sell the Earth---- 


BASSETT & SMITH 
POMONA, CAL. 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate 
KInéstey- ' 


| Orchard and Residence property. 








Write for descriptive mphiet. 
BARNes — 
& G. F. GRANGER 
Nevner | Mining and Investment Broker 


Member Los Angeles Mining and 
Stock Exchange. 





Co. 


Prine aw Sea” 123 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Cor. Second and Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mining Stocks and Properties bought and sold 
Good properties listed on the Exchange, and 
| given prompt attention. Correspondence solicited 


Crimson Rambler Roses Redondo Carnations 


16 CENTS EACH $1.00 A DOZEN 


Araucarias, Palms, and Rare House Plants 
ELMO R. MESERVE 
635 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Cut Flowers Garden Seeds 


This [agazine...... 


1S PRINTED wiTH No. 168 Hatr-Tonwe BLack 
MADE BY 


CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Pe fa nen ee meaereorenene or Los Angeles Branch 
On THE coast 125 E. Second St. 


Send for Our Color Specimen Book 


MAX MERTEN, AGENT 


Indian Baskets OPA L.S...006 
telat io, Mexican, Galornia ond Alaska Gots 





© 
Pueblo Pottery Mexican Drawn Work and Hand-Carved Leather 
Mail Ord Goods. Indian Photos (biue prints) 10 c. each. 
Solicited W D "> , Ss 
Ra . D. Campbell’s Curio Store, 
Free. 325 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND or SuNsHINE.” 


























DO YOU WANT A AOME 


IN ONTARIO P 


“The Model Colony” 
| of Southern California 


ORANGE GROVES WE HAVE 
LEMON GROVES SOLID hl 
WE HAVE OLIVE ORCHARDS FIRST-CLASS HOTELS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Gece LAND APRICOT ORCHARDS ELECTRIC RY. 
comestm PEACH ORCHARDS “conan 
PRUNE ORCHARDS we 


GOOD CHURCHES 


GOOD SOCIETY ALMOND ORCHARDS *®¥S™=* 


In 5, 10, 20, or 40-Acre Tracts 





At reasonable prices and on terms 
to suit purchasers. 


For full information and descriptive pamphlet, write to 


HANSON & CO., 


Or, 122 Pall Mall, London, England. Ontario, California. 





a Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” ares 























NO - SAW - EDGE : aS 3 
ON COLLARS*»CUFFS ¢ < 





TRADE 
NO-SAW-EDGE ON COLLARS AND CUFFS LAUNDRIED AT THE EMPIRE 
. WE HAVE THE FIRST anp ONLY 


TRADE 
NO-SAW-EDGE COLLAR AND CUFF IRONER 





MARK 
RLS As well as the FIRST MACHINE made for the purpose, it being 
3HT 149 SOUTH MAIN OUR OWN invention. 
RY. TELEPHONE 635 GIVE US ONE TRIAL. 
ETE vy sy} psy Ay AY AY. AN AY BN AYN BY OY YN ON ON wae Vy 
‘EM 


SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE 
CELEBRATED 


Chickering 

Sleck 
Schubert 
Slerling 


PIANOS 





PIANOS SOLD 
ON EASY INSTALI 
AND RENTED 


GARDNER & ZELLNER PIANO GO., 


249 S. BROADWAY, BYRNE BLDG. 





MENTS 





SSG 


Please mention that you ‘‘ saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 





MECCA OF ALL TOURISTS 


4 ‘ AL. CS — 
(eee wer 


Hotel del Coronado 


COOLEST RESORT 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Temperature rarely reaches 80 
Mean summer temperature 68 

Finest Fishing to be found 
charming society people de- 
lightful surroundings; amuse- 
ments of all kinds 

Summer rates as low as 
$2.50 per day by the week. 

E. S. BABCOCK, 


MANAGER 


HOTEL DEL CoROoNsvO 
CORONADO BEACH 
SAN DIEGO CO., CAL 


SuoOsSsvaitid SSaIIGNSA NV S2uSHL AAI 


Los Angeles Agency, 200 S. Spring St 


Coronado Minera 
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AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS SEASIDE RESORT 





